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FEATURE DELUXE CHRISTMAS BIBLE TEXT 
21 exquisite cards-including : CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 
superb glitter, flocking, embossed 21 new size slim religious cards 
decorations. Terrific value! with inspiring Bible verses 


for selling only 
SLIM STYLE ALL OCCASION 
50 boxes of our 21 luxurious cards in the smar, 


3 STYLE CHRISTMAS CARD BOX 


aaa ened extend Christmas Card Style Line. 
And this can be done in 


Excitingly different! 


a single day. Free samples. 
Other leading boxes 
on approval. 


Mail coupon below today. 





Zp rebe. 
WRAPPING. ENSEMBLE hi 

20 large 20” x 30” deluxe sheets t costs you not ing if) try. 
with gay Christmas colorings — SLIM STYLE 
seals and tags to match. Stunning! STATIONERY ENSEMBLE 
Embossed pink and gold 
Last year some folks made $250—$500 butterfly design, scalloped 
. borders, with slim style 

— $1,000 and more this very way. notes to match 


Clubs, groups and organizations can 
do this, too. No experience necessary. 
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* Guaranteed by @ 
CHEERFUL CARD COMPANY 
Good keepi 

mane-’ ry Dept. 425, White Plains, New York i 
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Please rush me free samples of Personalized Christmas Cards i 
and Stationery. Also send leading boxes on approval for free 
t trial, as mentioned above, and full details of your easy 
money-making plan. ' } 
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GAY TRIO HUMOROUS CHRISTMAS 
21 novel cards in tall, dainty slim CARDS Address. 
and luxury sizes. Clever -uniquel & | 
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If writing for an organ- 
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SOUND 
RES 
Missions, Missionaries, 
and Mission 


« A word of explanation is called for 
py the vigorous objection of Mr. Edward 
Dumbauld to the phrase “fraternal 
worker” and the tendency “to avoid the 
words missions and missionaries” by the 
Board of Foreign Missions (letter in issue 
7 of July 21, 1956). The Board is in no 
orses sense downgrading the word missionary 
or avoiding its proper use. Wherever the 
Presbyterian were maintains a 
mission overseas, thosé“wvho go out from 
our church to staff it remain mission- 
aries. However, when a mature church 
takes over the function of the mission, 
the relationship is between the church 
here and the church there, and those 
who go from either church to the other 
are, in fact, fraternal workers. In this 
new relationship, the term missionary 


ING BOARD 








TON may carry “no implication of religious 
mart, ee a. ‘ ae Ra 
‘ful | colonialism or imperialism” to Mr. Dum- 


bauld, as an American, but to some 
Christian brothers overseas it does have 
exactly that connotation. So does the 
word missions today, but there is no 
objection anywhere to the word mission 
as embodying the changeless and end- 
less duty of the church in every land. 


—WILLIAM N, WysHamM 


Seerctury, Office of Literature and Publications 
Board of Foreign Missions 
The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


More on Highway Safety 


« In the July 21 issue of PresByTERIAN 
Lire I was particularly interested in the 
message [“My Brother's Keeper—On the 
Highway”] by the Reverend Andrew 
W. J. McMullen. . . . 

You may be interested to know that 
, last year the National Safety Council 
) adopted a slogan “Be Your Brother’s 
Keeper: Stop Accidents.” . . . 

The thinking behind the new slogan 
embraces the thoughts of [Mr. McMul- 
len] since one of the fundamental 
Premises of safety as recognized in in- 
dustry is that we do have an obligation 
to look after the physical welfare of our 


fellow employees. —J. S. QUEENER 
Manager, Employee Relations Department 

2. I. du Pont de Nemours ¢ Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 





'— 


« ... I was surprised that Mr. McMul- 
len did not suggest that our churches 
take up as a project the entire subject of 
everyday driving, not just when starting 
4 Vacation trip. 

Can it be truthfully said that Chris- 
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New York, New York | 


A dream...acplan... 
a new church to the glory of God ~ 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF AMERICAN 
SEATING’S HELPFUL SERVICES 
TO CHURCHES 


A new church is not just masonry and wood. 

It represents the faith, prayers, inspiration, 
and sacrificial labors and gifts of its hundreds 
of members and friends who make the building 
possible. 

This is true in the case of the new Grosse 
Pointe Baptist Church, Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Michigan. 

This beautiful, modern edifice, located in the 
are . ink oi heart of a substantial residential area, with 
oA he meverend A. Lae Inne, unlimited possibilities for growth, is an impres- 
Th.M., Th.D.: “We are deeply sive landmark . . . a true realization of a 


page y = ay? ede, as dream ...a plan... and a new church to 
construction of this marvel- the glory of God. 





ous structure . . . They have We are proud that American Seating 
given us a building of which BopirormM® church pewing was selected — for 
both the congregation and the its quality, comfort, beauty, reverence, and 
community are justly proud. durability —to be an integral part of this 


modern structure. 

If you are planning a new church, or remodel- 
ing your present facilities, remember your 
church deserves the best. In seating, this 
means beautiful furniture by American — the 
result of highest quality materials, careful 
design, and famous Grand Rapids craftsman- 
ship, which insures enduring beauty and lasting 
satisfaction to you. 

For full details or free consultation, contact 
the nearest American Seating office. 





AMERICAN 





Edward J. Russell, Chairman, 3 ee 

Construetion Committee: “We 

are pleased to state that both Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices and Dis- 
visual and postural features tributors in Principal Cities. Manufacturers of Church, 
of American Seating pewing, School, Auditorium, Theatre, Stadium, Transportation 
as well as its silence in use, Seating, and Folding Chairs. 

have met our highest expec- 

tations.” WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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You or your organization will 
agent's prices, de- find that selling these lovely 
tails about ordering Christmas napkins is not only 
in quantity and our FREE OFFER! easy but profitable. They sell 


" on sight! 
Charlottes Ctudin Dept. PL95 » Box 147» Hopkins, Minnesota 


Send for complete 








Quick Easy Way to Clean False Teeth 


NO BRUSHING 


You will never be without ORA ture bath or glass of water with 
once you discover how safely and one-half teaspoonful of ORA for 








quickly it cleans dentures and 15 minutes or overnight—no brush- 
bridges without dangerous brush- ing needed. ORA is pure, contains 
ing. It banishes the risk of un- no tell-tale flavoring and costs less 


pleasant “denture breath”—makes than a penny a day. Get the large 
— pees o< ee size at your 
comfortable be- r t . 
cause your denture You can depend on pects 
is sparkling clean! © | 4 / 
It’s easy, quick. Just pa \ 


place denture in den- 


A product of 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 





Removes unsightly tobacco stains 








THAT 


You DID 
NOT FORGET 


The General Assembly has assigned to the Board of 
Pensions the responsibility of providing for the needs 
of retired ministers and missionaries, and their wives 
and widows. Most will take care of themselves, but 
some will need special care in nursing homes, or 
homes for elderly persons. 


This is a continuing work that will be our responsi- 
bility for many years in the future. More needs to 
be done and could be done if the resources were 
available. ; 


Your consideration of this known and evident need 
will be an act of Christian stewardship... a need 
worthy of your prayer and thought. 


You are invited—to write, 

using coupon below, to indicate your interest in any (or all) kinds of Gifts, Bequests, Annuities 
or Life Income Contracts; and your preference (if any) of any Board or Agency (of the Church)—or 
The Foundation which serves the Church in all its work. Please fill out coupon in full— 
accompany with a letter if you wish. 
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Dr. Hugh Ivon Evans, Director 


The Zoundation 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


| am interested in more information, es- Please refer my inquiry as checked be- 
pecially with reference to Gifts through: low,— 

[| Direct Gifts [] The Foundation 

[] Annuities [_} Foreign Missions 

[| National Missions 

[ ] Christian Education 

[| Pensions 

[] Theological Education 


[) Life Income Plan 
| Life Insurance 
| Bequests in' Wills 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


| was born 
(Day) (Month) 


REMEMBER THE CHURCH IN YOUR WILL 


SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued) 


tians are safer, more considerate drives 
than other folks? Hardly. Mr. McMulle 
confesses to the same feelings wh 
driving his car as many laymen, not g 
cluding myself. . . . 

Why not start a campaign for gf 
driving, something along different ling 
than what we are now accustomed 
I fear that most people pay but lit} 
attention to those repeated admonition, 
believing they are for the other felloy, 
. . . Our campaign might be calle 
Christian Driving. There could 
nothing wrong nor inconsistent for oy 
ministers to include Christian Drivingiy 
sermons, and in discussions by men; 
women’s, and young people’s group 
Whatsoever ye would that men shoul 
do to you, do-ye even so to them (Me. 


thew 7:12).... —GLENN G. Simm 
Bellmore, New York 


Test in Missouri 


« Mr. George R. Craig’s question 
[“Sounding Board,” P. L., July 7, 1956) 
as to whether or not the Presbyterian 
Church is or is not really interested inits 
colleges is currently being placed befor 
the Synod of Missouri. 

Missouri Valley College, fully co 
trolled by the Synod of Missouri, ha 
inaugurated a $500,000 capital gifts 
campaign among the 70,000 member 
of the Presbyterian Church in the state. 
The success or failure of this campaign 
should definitely prove where they stand 
on this question. 

Only recently the voters of this state 
approved by referendum a_ bond issue 
of $75,000,000 for the state-supported 


| . . 
| colleges and eleemosynary institutions 


of Missouri, which certainly points up 
the fact that private educational insti- 
tutions must be equally in want of funds 
The Missouri Valley College cam- 
paign has been approved by the Synod 
of Missouri and each of its seven presby- 
teries. How the individual church feels 
about this matter definitely should be 
known in the next nine months. 


—Lem T. Jones 


National Chairman 
Missouri Valley College Development F 
Kansas City, Missoun 





CREDITS: Cover, pp. 10-14: Carl 














See Presthyterian Annuities advertisement (this issue page 38) 


G. Karsch; Pp. 19-21: Les Bland; 
Pp. 22-23, 42: Richard Horwitz; 
Pp. 31-32: John E. Frazer; P. 33: 
RNS; P. 37: The Collier Studio. 
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HE central panel of the wooden reredos behind the 

Communion Table in the chancel of our church is a 

scene of the Last Supper. In it the disciples are gath- 
ered around Jesus at the table on which are placed the cup 
and bread. Although it is somewhat similar in appearance 
to da Vinci’s famous Last Supper, it is the artist’s own 
interpretation of the scene and the characters. 

In showing guests and strangers through our church, I 
have often pointed out to them the carving, and many 
people have commented about the dramatic and intense 
expressions upon the faces of the apostles and Jesus. One 
day when I was showing this carving to a group of young 
people, one of them exclaimed, “Why, there are only eleven 
disciples!” Sure enough. We counted. There were only 
deven disciples and Jesus. This intrigued us greatly. We 
wondered if the artist had made a mistake, or if there just 
hadn’t been enough room to include all of the disciples. 

On investigating, I discovered that the artist, Alexander 
Blazys, was still living in Cleveland. When I asked him 
about the missing disciple, he said, “The one who is to 
betray Jesus is absent. He now stands in front of the carving 
and asks where the betrayer is.” 

This statement struck me with a great deal of force. 
It is not just Judas but we who betray Jesus. 

The scene of the Last Supper represents that moment 
when Christ said, “Truly, I say to you, one of you will 
betray me.” Those unexpected words have fallen on his 
followers like an electric shock, and they cannot believe 
their ears, Some stare incredulously at the announcement; 
others lean forward to catch the next words of Jesus. The 
word betray is an ugly word, and betrayal is something one 
does not take lightly. Then an interesting thing happens. 
They each begin to say, “Is it I, Lord?” As faithful as they 
know themselves to be, each of those who were closest to 
Jesus realizes that he might be the one who could betray 
his Master. Could it be that, maybe unknown even to him- 
self, he might be the guilty one? 

Most of us are not guilty of betrayal of the type that is 
a deliberate subversive movement against the government 
or against the church, But what if the test comes in some 
other way? It may creep unnoticed into the life of a 
Christian, Men betray Christ whenever they do not live up 
to the obligations which they take upon themselves when 
they dare to call themselves followers of Christ. They betray 
him whenever they do not stand with him and for him. The 
message of the Last Supper then is a central and crucial 
one to any Christian who looks at it. At some time or other 
most Christians dip into the dish with Jesus, “Is it I, Lord? 
Is it 1?” 

—Lawrence A. GLassco 


Associate Minister, The Church of the Covenant 
Meveland, Ohio 


Stpremner 15, 1956 





“Is It I, 
Lord?” 
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MEDITATION 


By Leonard V. Buschman 


He Is Able 


N his book Your God Is Too Small, 

J. B. Phillips said that he had found 
many persons who could not trust God 
completely. Their trouble was that their 
God was too small. 

One thing we discover as we read 
about the early Christians is their sense 
of God’s power. They did not worship 
small, ineffectual gods but a God of 
power. The gospel which they preached 
was the power of God made available 
unto all who believed. That is why they 
made such an impact on the pagan 
world. The gods of the Greeks and 
Romans were powerless deities who had 
merely to be placated from time to 
time. Again and again we find in the 
letters of Paul and others the expres- 
sion “He is able.” Here are some ex- 
amples: 

“He is able to help those who are 
tempted” (Hebrews 2:18). 

When we are tempted to try an un- 
certain roadway, it is always comforting 
to know that someone has just made the 
journey before us. In some of our vet- 
erans’ hospitals good use of this psycho- 
logical fact is being made by having 
men who must learn to use artificial 
limbs be trained by those who have 
already learned to use them. 

In the book of Hebrews, Paul shows 
us that in the incarnation of Christ God 
encourages us. When Jesus became man, 
“he was tempted in all points like as we 
are.” He underwent all the trials and 
vicissitudes that flesh is heir to. By 
virtue of his own suffering under tempta- 
tion, he is able to help those who are 
exposed to temptation. Chrjst under- 
stands completely. 

“He is able to save to the uttermost” 
(Hebrews 7:25). 

We are told that Celsus, an early op- 
ponent of Christianity, attacked the 
faith because the church had many for- 
mer thieves, robbers, and adulterers. 
That may have been true. Christ came 
not to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance. Christ could so completely 
change persons with such sordid back- 
grounds it was positive proof that he was 
able to save to the uttermost. Christ 
does save any and all. There is no situ- 
ation where his power does not avail. 

“He is able to keep you from falling” 
(Jude, v. 24). 


At times Christ saved those who wer 
sin-sick. He healed and forgave them, 
But he can and also does keep peopk 
from getting sin-sick. He can help x 
develop a sort of immunity to tempt. 
tion—to keep us from falling. This, of 
course, is what we seek to do through 
Christian education in the home and th 
church school. We seek to instill tha 
knowledge of Christ and that love fo 
Christ which will help to foil tempt. 
tion. 

“He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto Him” (II Timothy 1:19), 

So many people are like those who 
take out insurance on their valuable 
and then worry all the time they ar 
away lest thieves break in and steal 
They never learn to trust everything 
to God. 

In a former parish I asked one mother 
how she could be so serene and calm 
when her son went away into service. 
She said, “I've done everything I ca 
for him; now I've entrusted him into 
God’s care. He will care for him much 
better than I ever could.” She had 
learned the art of committing her loved 
one unto God, A man who was cor 
valescing in the hospital recently told 
me, “I had absolutely no fear when! 
went into the operating room. I had 
entrusted myself and my loved ones 
into the hands of the Great Physician.” 

It would be well if we had the same 
attitude toward our daily toil. We should 
do our work the best we can and then 
entrust it to God. 

“He is able to do far more abundantly 
than all we ask or think” (Ephesians 
3:20). 

Sometimes Paul was so enthusiastic 
that he piled metaphors and phrases one 
on top of the other. In the King James 
Version this verse reads: “Unto him that 
is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all we can ask or think.” Paul was simply 
overwhelmed by the love of God. tt 
outdistanced even his highest imagine 
tions. 


Perhaps this is a rebuke to our feeble 
faith in prayer. We do not receive 
enough because we do not ask enough 
Jesus said, “Be it unto you even accord- 
ing to your faith.” God is more willing 
to give than we are to receive. 
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THE COVER shows workmen in- 

stalling the chancel cross in the 

recently completed addition to 
10 Weel ~Christ Memorial Presbyterian 
- then Mf Church, Royal Oak, Michigan. In 
peopk fm eight years the congregation in this 
elp w rapidly expanding Detroit suburb 
empta [| had grown to the point that its 
‘his, f original sanctuary was overcrowded 
hrough#™ even with two Sunday services. The 
und the new unit, which adjoins the present 
ili that sanctuary, cost $120,000. It was 
built with the help of $30,000 con- 
tributed by other congregations and 
given through Detroit Presbytery’s 
Ihave Board of Church Extension, For 
- 1:12, +more about Churches Are Rising in 
Michigan, see page 10. 
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e had Robert J. McCracken 


5 CON Robert J. (for James) McCracken, 
y to author of Money Can Be Beautiful 
hen | (page 8), ten years ago succeeded to 
I had one of the world’s most famous pul- 
ones pits, that of Riverside Church in 

cian. New York. It must have been with 
same @ some trepidation that this trim, 
hould medium-sized theology professor 
| then first viewed the great edifice that 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., built and 

Jantly Harry Emerson Fosdick filled every 
esiats # Sunday, But Robert McCracken, 
born fifty-two years ago in Scotland, 


siasti¢ HM has more than lived up to the trust 
2s one HE placed in him. Today he is known 
James @ as one of America’s finest preachers. 
n that After seminary in Glasgow. he 
above served Scottish congregations until 


imply called to teach in 1937 at McMaster 

xd. It University in Hamilton, Canada. He 

igina- # came from McMaster to his present 
post. 


eeble James Hastings Nichols, who 

ceive # writes about Architecture for Pres- 

ough #% byterian Worship on page 24, is a 

cord J ~member of the Federated Theologi- 

illing cal Faculty of the University of 
Chicago. 
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For a Christian, money ws not merely 


something that he carries in his 
pocket or entrusts to the bank. It 
is flesh, and blood, and brains 


NEVER make any apology to my 
people at Riverside Church for 
talking about money. I tell them 
that I should talk about it more 
frequently than I do. Have you noticed 
how much is said about money, about 
problems of getting and spending, in the 
New Testament? And are we not all 
constantly preoccupied with it? 

Money is all pervasive in modern life; 
it gets mixed up with everything, even 
with hospitals and churches and colleges 
and missionary societies. It is the most 
indispensable of all the tools we have. 
We could not exist for a day without 
using it or having others use it for us. 
Civilization as we know it could not go 
on without money. 

Ours is a money culture, and for that 
very reason, just because money is power 
and does talk, people are liable to make 
it the one and only yardstick, the meas- 
uring rod of everything. Some acquire 
such a respect for it that there is nothing 
they will not do to get their hands on it. 
Obviously, therefore, it is related to 
motives and purposes and character. It 
is not the case that all that a man needs 
to know about money is how to make 
some. The proper handling of it is an 
essential part of honest religion. If our 
religion does not affect and direct both 
the making and spending of money, it 
has not come to grips with the realities 
of our everyday existence, 

People, supposing that they are quot- 
ing Scripture, say that money is the root 
of all evil. The comment of one man on 


8 


that was, “It may be, but let me get at 
the root.” The Bible does not teach that 
money is evil. In itself money is neither 
good nor bad. Everything depends on 
what is done with it, the way in which 
it is employed, whether it is squandered 
and does harm or is wisely bestowed and 
does good. % 

In three of his parables, the parables 
of the Pounds, the Talents, and the Un- 
just Steward, Jesus concentrates atten- 
tion on the use of money. There is 
nothing to suggest that he disapproves 
of its possession. What he stresses is the 
fundamental importance of its proper 
and wise employment. Dives was not 
condemned because he was wealthy but 
because of the use he made of his 
wealth. The rich young ruler was told 
to go and sell all he had not because 
the possession of private property is 
wrong but because his riches were com- 
ing between him and God. 

James Barrie was right when he said 
that we cheat our consciences by talk- 
ing about filthy lucre. Money can be 
a beautiful thing. It is we who make it 
grimy. We send it to places where it has 
no business to go and tarnish it with 
unhallowed transactions in shop and 
market place. It is not money that is to 
be condemned; it is its unprincipled 
users and abusers who make it a con- 
venient scapegoat for their own sins and 
shortcomings. The Bible does not con- 
demn money but the love of it—the 
greedy, grasping, covetous instinct 
which makes acquisition the goal of life 


and sees in wealth an end in itself. 

In the church much of our talk about 
money has been unrealistic, We have 
not sufficiently appreciated its signif- 
cance and value, We have concentrated 
on the power it may be for evil; have 
spoken of it as perilous stuff; have em 
phasized what the itch for it and the ac 
cumulation of it can do to men—how it 
can incline to self-indulgence, harden 
the sympathies, create a false sense of 
security, bind and blind the soul, distort 
one’s whole scale of values. 

We have been told the story of Jenny 
Lind, turning down one big contrac 
after another and saying to a friend who 
came upon her when she was sitting 
quietly by the seashore reading her New 
Testament, “I found that making vast 
sums of money was spoiling my taste 
for this.” Well and good! It is a duty to 
remember that money can be a power 
for evil. It is a duty to remember that 
Jesus emphasized the perils of the 
acquisitive instinct more than the evils 
of drunkenness and sexual vice, What I 
am suggesting now is that we have not 
laid anything like equal emphasis on the 
power it can be for good. 

Alongside the story about Jenny Lind 
I set one of Studdert-Kennedy’s ex 
periences, told in hig own words. “I was 
called to the bedside of a girl dying of 
tuberculosis; and while I was there, the 
doctor came. When he went downstairs,! 
followed him and asked him rather anx- 
iously, “What chance has she?’ He re 
plied, ‘None whatsoever, as long as she 
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stays where she is,’ for she was lying in 
one of those abominable pigsties which 
do duty for houses for a considerable 
portion of our population. I then asked 
the inevitable question, ‘How much?’ 
and he said, ‘About 230.’ Well, I went 
out and got the £30, and they were in 
my hand as the wand of Cinderella’s 
fairy godmother. I waved them in the 
air, and there appeared at the door a 
taxi, beautifully sprung; there was a 
first-class railway carriage; there was a 
delightful room with a balcony over- 
looking the sea; there was a kind-faced 
nurse, and a doctor with subtle brain 


and clever hands—and all for £30.” 


HINK OF the tremendous power 
money can be for good—the sick- 
ness it can cure, the misery it 
can relieve, the ignorance it can 
dispel, the desperate conditions it can 
improve, the transformation it can bring 
about in human hearts and homes, Yes, 
money talks. Money is power; and if we 
will have it so, our money can be a 
power for justice and righteousness, for 
friendship and good will, for the spread 
through all the world of the good news 
about God revealed by Jesus Christ. 
But its power is not omnipotent. It is 
not the one and only yardstick or the 
measuring rod of everything. There are 
men it cannot buy. The cynic lies when 
he says that every man has his price. A 
sentence about Heywood Broun caught 
my eye in the newspaper some time ago: 
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“No matter for whom he worked, he 
wore no man’s collar.” There are insti- 
tutions money cannot buy. Jefferson 
Military College in Mississippi is one 
example, Offered a $50,000,000 grant 
on condition that it should teach the 
absurd and un-Christian dogma of white 
supremacy, its trustees not only turned 
down the proposition but declined a sub- 
sequent offer from the same quarter, to 
which no strings were attached, to pay 
off the most pressing of the financial ob- 
ligations of the college. There are things 
money cannot buy—some of them the 
most precious things in life. 

I said it in the meadow path, 

I said it on the mountain stairs, 

The best things any mortal hath 

Are those which every mortal shares. 

The writer of those lines was thinking 
of the free bounties of God’s great out- 
of-doors, of the beauty of tree and flower 
and bird-song and sunshine; but one 
can add so readily to their number. 

Money can buy honors—political pre- 
ferment, social acceptance, a certain 
kind of prestige. It cannot buy honor— 
the respect, loyalty, and affection men 
pay to a good man have nothing to 
do with cash. Money can buy pleasure— 
a sea voyage in the dead of winter to 
sunny climes, a round of entertainments, 
any indulgence the body or mind may 
crave. It cannot buy the deeper thing 
we call happiness. Listen to George Ber- 
nard Shaw: “You can easily find people 
who are ten times as rich at sixty as they 
were at twenty; but not one of them 


will tell you that they are ten times as 
happy. Money can cure hunger; it can- 
not cure unhappiness.” Some things, you 
see, are priceless and can neither be 
bought nor sold—genius; friendship; 
love; nobleness of character; a tranquil 
conscience; peace of mind; and that 
greatest boon of all, the forgiveness and 
fellowship of God. Wasn't it Thoreau 
who never tired of reminding his con- 
temporaries that money is not required 
to buy one necessity of the soul? 

That is one side of the picture, and 
we ought to ponder it more than we 
do, but there is another side. There are 
precious things which money can buy, 
things which in their way are just as 
much spiritual as they are material, like 
fresh air and good food and healthy 
homes, like education and recreation, 
like freedom from the fear of want and 
leisure enough from breadwinning to 
afford time to read and think, like hos- 
pitals and churches and neighborhood 
centers and mission stations. Money is 
not omnipotent, but it can be a tremen- 
dous force for good. With it we can 
serve God and build his Kingdom. For 
a Christian, money is not merely some- 
thing that he carries in his pocket or en- 
trusts to the bank. It is the extension 
of his personality, It is flesh, and blood, 
and brains. All his money is blood 
money. He cannot give his days and 
nights to underprivileged children, but 
by his gifts he can ensure that they are 
not neglected. He cannot go as a medi- 

(Continued on page 41) 








In the slanting twilight of evening, men of Covenant Presbyterian Church, East Detroit, carry chancel furniture to nev 
building for first worship service. Furniture was lent by Covenant Church downtown, which raised funds to build the “branch.” 


FACTORY. ACCOUNTING MANAGER at Packard, Joseph G. SCHOOLTEACHERS Gus and Juanita Ogletree are two of 
Gilland, has been a member of Covenant Church for 20 years, newest members at Covenant Church (in background). He 
and was chairman of fund drive to build suburban church. is an usher; she is the Girl Scout troop leader. Fond of their 
He hopes downtown church will never move. “If we did, we'd new church, the Ogletrees have invited ten friends 
attend, and bring neighbors’ children to Sunday school. 


be moving from more people than have ever lived here.” 
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CHURCHES ARE RISING 
IN MICHIGAN... 


by chain reaction 


"3 EN miles from each other in Detroit are two church 
lildings with the same name: Covenant Presbyterian 
Church. Although the buildings appear strikingly different, 
they are the same church. Congregations in both locations 
fave the same pastor (the Reverend Stanley Boughton); 
th are governed by the same session, and contribute to 
ithe same current expense and benevolence budgets. But 
here the similarity ends. 
| One church is a large gothic-type stone structure built in 
1908 on East Grand Boulevard not far from Belle Isle. The 
bui ding is surrounded by elms as tall as itself. Three- and 
four-story mansions face the church across a six-lane boule- 
yard; on the side streets are well-kept row houses. In the 
past year forty Negroes have become members, reflecting 
to some degree the population shift in the neighborhood. 


LAWYER Richard MacRae, an elder at Covenant, twice has 
served in the state legislature. He sees land around De- 
troit and other cities “filling up fast.”” He believes churches 
should borrow on their assets to purchase options on ground, 
thus assure a place for the church in a future community. 


Texts and photographs by Cart G. Karscu 


Two months ago Covenant members in newly developed 
East Detroit moved into their first unit, a one-floor structure 
of concrete block. Freshly sprouted grass is just beginning 
to conceal the bare ground. The remaining trees at the rear 
of the lot will probably be bulldozed over when the second 
unit is erected. Looking down the treeless streets, one sees 
a seemingly endless procession of “ranch” houses, each dif- 
fering from its neighbor chiefly in the color of paint. From 
a congregation of eleven at the first service a year ago, at- 
tendance has risen steadily to an average of 125, “Since 
we're one of the few Protestant churches here,” says Mr. 
Boughton, “it’s hard to forecast our growth.” 

What Mr. Boughton should add is that the new Covenant 
would not be in existence either, except for the generosity 
of the congregation downtown. To buy land and build the 


DEPARTMENT STORE MANAGER James Strobridge, an 
elder at Covenant, East Detroit, used to take family five miles 
to church. “Without the financial and organizing help we 
got from Covenant people downtown, our church would have 
taken at least four years to reach the stage we are today.” 











first unit in East Detroit, Covenant members obtained loans 
of more than $100,000, using as collateral their paid-up 
building. It is particularly significant that few who signed 
pledges to repay the loans expect to move to the neighbor- 
hood of the new church and attend it. Older members pre- 
fer to stay in town, and suburban housing is not yet 
available to Negroes. Everyone in the church, however, 
shared the belief that a new house of worship was as ncc- 
essary as new homes. 

Covenant’s story is not unique. Throughout the Synod of 
Michigan today are nearly two dozen new Presbyterian con- 
gregations which—without help from older, established 
churches—would still be meeting in schools, firehouses, or 
manse basements. Without such help some of the new con- 
gregations, such as Covenant’s suburban “branch,” would 
not even be organized. 

In Michigan, Presbyterians consider the building of new 
churches an opportunity to be missionaries in neighboring 
new communities. They realize the plain fact that the mil- 
lions set aside for this purpose by the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. is not, and’ could never be, sufficient. From the na- 
tional Building Funds Campaign came almost $6,000,000 
for new church construction across the country. The amount 
is virtually gone, used to help put roofs over the heads of 
280 congregations. In recent months an unprecedented 
commercial loan of $3,000,000 plus $1,500,000 from the 
church Boards has been made available to erect new 
churches. This amount, too, could be exhausted in a short 
time owing to the great demand for financial assistance by 
congregations in new communities. Moreover, the Presby- 
terian Church is putting up only two thirds of the new 
churches needed to maintain our relative standing in Amer- 
ica’s booming population. Our denomination’s annual aver- 
age for five years: sixty-six churches; the Presbyterian 
Church’s needs in the next five vears: 100 churches per year. 

Faced with such statistics, Michigan’s Presbyterians have 
undertaken to sponsor new churches in a variety of ways. 
The Benton Harbor Church gave $75,000 to help a sub- 
urban congregation get started. Members of the First 
Church of Niles, after organizing a new congregation in 
nearby Oak Manor, gave one third of the cost of the build- 
ing. In Grand Rapids, the Westminster Church raised $15,- 
000 to enable infant Eastminster to purchase a site. Farnum- 
wood Church in Flint got underway, thanks to the members 
of First Church who staffed the Sunday school, underwrote 
the budget, and loaned their assistant minister as preacher. 
First Church members, happy with the results of their work, 
are beginning another church in the city’s Eastgate area. 

In Detroit, where half the state’s Presbyterians live, the 
“sponsor system” is also producing new churches at a record 
rate. Grosse Pointe Memorial has pledged $30,000 to help 
a new congregation in East Detroit erect its first unit. In 
addition, Grosse Pointe members have promised to contrib- 
ute $2,500 yearly toward the young church’s current ex- 
penses. Three venerable downtown churches—Fort Street, 
Woodward Avenue, and Trumbull Avenue—all have pur- 
chased sites for suburban branches. Probably the most am- 
bitious church extension program is that of the Birming- 
ham church (see next page) which is raising $150,000 to 
found three Presbyterian congregations. 

This eagerness to assist youthful churches is catching. An 
elder in a new church, grateful for the help of an established 
congregation, reflects on the need in a fast-growing area on 
the other side of town: “Some of us think our new branch 
is strong enough to start a twig out there.” 
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Chapel of first unit at Northminster Church, Birminghi 
is filled twice on Sundays. First Church gave $11,000 
help build and furnish this section, has promised ane 
$50,000 for sanctuary unit. Northminster families them 
selves pledged an average of $620 to building fund 


CHURCHES ARE RISING 


Acres for expansion surround first unit housing chapé 
and classrooms (cost, $70,000). at Northminster Chure 
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Benevolence secretary and an elder at First Church, Bir- 
mingham, Mrs. Nelson Miles feels a church grows only as 
it “serves needs beyond itself.” People give readily to 
assist new churches or to any worthwhile purpose, she 
says, when “they have fully understood what must be done.” 


IN MICHIGAN ... 


by dreams 


. doesn’t take a family moving into the outskirts of sub- 
urban Birmingham, Michigan, long to hear about North- 
minster Presbyterian Church. If a newcomer’s neighbor 
happens to be a member, nine chances out of ten an early 
topic of conversation (along with schools, doctors, and milk- 
men) will be the community’s one and only Protestant 
church. 

At Northminster the session has no evangelism committee; 
no teams make calls on new families. They don’t have to. 
Without realizing it, the members do a better job than any 
organized group. Husbands chat about the building pro- 
gram while helping a neighbor fix an ailing power mower. 
Wives talk about completing the church kitchen’ or finding 
Space for a new Sunday-school class while they visit to- 
gether near the sandbox where the children are playing. 
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General Motors executives E. J. Barney (left), a trustee 
of First Church, Birmingham, and E. W. Seaholm, an elder, 
typify members who say, “Generous gifts by our members 
paid off our church (background) in two years; now this 
kind of giving should be used to start new congregations.” 


plus work 


The growth of Northminster from zero to 130 members 
in little over a year has been a first-person experience for 
everyone, not a job delegated to a committee. And the task 
has been accomplished by persons who never used to con- 
sider themselves active churchmembers. Most came from 
large downtown churches where, one woman said, “it was 
hard to see we were getting anywhere.” In a crowded manse 
basement, which is where Northminster began, it’s easier to 
see problems, The congregation’s struggle has been, and is, 
to provide enough space for worship and a Sunday school 
that numbers more than one child per adult member. From 
the basement of the Reverend Wm. MacKay Taylor's home, 
Northminster expanded to the school. The trustees soon 
tired of paying rent to the school board when, as one re- 
marked, “we should be making payments on a church in- 
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In apartment-house basement in West Ann Arbor, the Rev. 
Richard Miller greets boys from his Sunday-school class. 
Sanctuary is converted locker room; classrooms are in 
nearby basements. Half of congregation of 50 came from 
First Church, Ann Arbor, which aids new church’s budget. 


stead.” (Someone is reported to have added, “Why not? 
We're making payments on everything else we care about.” ) 

The church treasurer, thirty-two-year-old Philip Whelan, 
enjoys telling about the building campaign. “When it 
started, we had only thirty-eight families on the rolls. Prac- 
tically every man was on the solicitation committee and at- 
tended the training sessions.” Phil remembers the campaign 
director from the Board of National Missions suggesting 
they give 5 per cent of their incomes to the building fund 
ind 5 per cent to the current expenses and benevolence 
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Synod executive Dr. Kenneth G. Neigh charts Michigan’s 
campaign for new church construction. Dr. Neigh began 
his ministry by organizing Allen Park Church in subur- 
ban Detroit. Recently, Allen Park agreed to help under- 
write the current expenses of a newly formed church. 
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Great Lakes Steel president Paul Carnahan is a member 
of the Board of National Missions. He believes city 
churches “whose financial houses are in order” can find a 
new sense of purpose by aiding birth of another congregation 
and helping relieve the national shortage of new churches. 


budgets. “Most of us must have followed his suggestion,” 
Phil says. “At the worship service on campaign Sunday, we 
got $18,000 of our $22,000 in pledges without making a 
single home call.” The average pledge: $620 payable over 
three years. Phil, who is an accountant, points to Northmin- 
ster’s impressive benevolence giving ($23.40 per member), 
second highest in the Detroit Presbytery. “Soon we hope 
to give a dollar to benevolences for every dollar we use at 
Northminster.” 

Despite such generous giving, Northminster would still 
be meeting in the school had it not been for equally open- 
handed gifts from outside the congregation. Northminster’s 
principal benefactor, the First Church of Birmingham, gave 
$11,000 to help build and furnish the church. But that was 
only the beginning. First Church then pledged $50,000 to 
each of three young congregations, including Northminster, 
to help them get into larger quarters. “Our first Sunday,” 
says twenty-eight-year-old Pastor Taylor, “the Farmington 
church, then two years old, sent us $100 for hymnals.” Later 
the Board of National Missions gave $5,000 from the Build- 
ing Funds Campaign to help raise Northminster’s first unit. 

The continued close, shoulder-to-shoulder seating on 
Sunday mornings is due to the high average attendance. 
More than three quarters of Northminster’s members can be 
counted on to come to worship. Most churches can only 
look for half their membership. Mr. Taylor says of North- 
minster’s cramped quarters: “With our debt I can’t see how 
we can build in less than four years, although I know we'll 
do it—we have to. I'm not really worried; the congregation 
will be led to find an answer.” 

Northminster’s members agree that they must erect a 
second unit, and quickly. More important though, they want 
to preserve the fresh, enthusiastic spirjt they have found in 
building a new church. Mrs. Philip Whelan, a circle leader 
and choir member whe remembers the church’s “basement 
days,” puts it this way: “Our facilities don’t attract new 
people. What does is the fun we get out of working for our 
church. We must give our new members worthwhile things 
to do, make them feel wanted, so they, too, can enjoy it.” 
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During the next few months presby- 
teries of our church, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., and of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America will be voting on the proposal 
to unite, This is a matter of great im- 
portance to both churches and to the 
religious life of the whole country. 

The aim of this article is to give brief 
factual answers to some of the questions 
which have been and will be asked about 
the Plan of Union and about the union 
itself. 

















l. Haven’t these two churches already 
voted to unite? 







Yes. In 1954-1955 a three-way plan 
of union was approved by both of these 
churches, but it was not approved by 
the third party to the plan, the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. (Southern). 
It was understood that to be effective 
for any, the union must be approved by 
all three, since a three-way and a two- 
way union are two different propositions. 
Therefore, a new plan and a new vote 
are now necessary. 


















2. Why are the two churches not waiting 
for the third? 








Because representatives of all three 
considered it wiser for the two, who 
seemed to be ready, to go forward. After 
the decision on the three-way union was 
known, the interchurch relations groups 
of the three churches, in the spring of 
1955, held a two-day conference, with 
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TWENTY QUESTIONS 


ON PRESBYTERIAN U N | O N 


One of the chief architects of the proposed union be- 
tween U.S.A. and United Presbyterian Churches replies 


to some of the queries about this historic venture 


By RatPpH Watpo Ltoyp 


Chairman, Permanent Commission on Interchurch Relations 





approximately fifty members present, 
and carefully reviewed the total situa- 
tion. 

All three committees agreed that, in 
view of the considerable negative vote in 
the U.S. Church and of the widespread 
agitation which meanwhile had arisen 
throughout the South around the U. S. 
Supreme Court’s decision regarding 
segregation in the schools, it would 
be impracticable for several years to 
resubmit a three-way plan of union. It 
was the judgment of the three commit- 
tees also that a union of the two churches 
which had voted affirmatively would be 
logical and desirable and would ad- 
vance, rather than delay, the three-way 
union. 

This judgment was reported to the 
1955 General Assemblies of our church 
and the United Presbyterian Church, 
and they authorized the drafting of a 
two-way plan. 


3. What actions were taken by the Gen- 
eral Assemblies of 1956? 


(1) The 168th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., on 
May 28, 1956, voted unanimously to 
“receive and approve the Plan of Union 
and propose it to the presbyteries for 
their approval.” (Only a majority vote 
was required. ) 

(2) The 98th General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America on June 16, 1956, voted 189 to 
sixty-four (approximately three to one) 
to submit the Plan to the presbyteries 










for vote, in effect equivalent to the action 
of our Assembly. (A two-thirds, or two- 
to-one, affirmative vote was required.) 


4. What further approval is necessary to 
bring about the union? 


In voting, each church must follow 
its present Constitution, The processes 
are similar but not identical. The follow- 
ing steps are still necessary: 

(1) Approval by a majority of the 250 
presbyteries (in each presbytery a ma- 
jority carries) of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., and a mere 
declaration of the result by the 169th 
General Assembly in May, 1957. 

(2) Approval by a majority of all in- 
dividual votes cast in the sixty-six pres- 
byteries of the United Presbyterian 
Church, provided at least two thirds of 
the presbyteries take a vote; and enact- 
ment by the 99th General Assembly 
(June, 1957), which enactment will be 
mandatory if a majority of the votes in 
the presbyteries are affirmative, unless 
the Assembly should by a two-thirds 
vote decide against enactment. 


5. What are the prospects that this union 
will take place? 


No one can answer with certainty, 
but the votes up to this time indicate 
that the prospects are favorable, 

Both General Assemblies carefully 
considered and debated the issues and 
then voted overwhelmingly in the af- 
firmative. It is true that one fourth of 
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the commissioners in the United Pres- 
byterian General Assembly voted in the 
negative; and that, in accord with that 
church’s Constitution, the vote is merely 
on submitting the matter to the presby- 
teries and techniéally is not a vote to 
“approve.” Yet there is no evidence that 
many who were opposed to union voted 
to send the Plan to the presbyteries 
where the vote necessary for adoption 
is smaller than in the General Assembly. 
Since only a majority aggregate vote is 
required in the United Presbyterian 
presbyteries, whereas a two-thirds af- 
firmative vote was necessary in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it was expected that the 
Assembly would be the real test. It ap- 
pears reasonable now to expect a major- 
ity affirmative vote in the presbvteries 
of both churches. 

these two 


hav 2 


6. How 
churches voted on union? 
The present Plan is the third to be 


drafted by the two churches. (1) The 
first, in 1934, was a two-way plan which 
by a very narrow margin failed to get 


many - times 


the two-thirds vote necessary in the 
United Presbyterian General Assembly 
for submission to the presbyteries. It did 
not. therefore, come to vote in our Gen- 
eral Assembly, which that vear met last. 
(2) The second plan was that for the 
three-way union approved by both of 
these churches in 1954-1955, as already 
reported. (3) We now have before us 
the third. 


7. On precisely what will the vote be 
taken in the presbyteries ? 
It will be on The Question, which 


covers a full printed page early in ‘the 
Plan,’ and will be quoted in the overture 
sent by the Stated Clerk of each General 
Assembly to the presbvteries. The Ques- 
tion in part is: “Shall the Presbvterian 
Church in the United States of America 
and the United Presbvterian Church of 
North America be united to form The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America: .. the 
basis of the Holy Scriptures and of the 
Constitution of the United Church. . . 
[and] the Concurrent Declarations . . . 
submitted?” 


. on 


herewith 

The vote must be “ves” or “no” on 
The Question, which means on the 
whole Plan. It will not be possible to 
vote for only parts of the Plan or to 
amend it. Each vote will be for or against 


union itself. 


8. What are the contents of the Plan of 
Union? 
The complete Plan is an extensive and 
comprehensive document filling a book 
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of more than 300 printed pages. There 
are in general four parts of varying 
lengths: (1) Twelve Concurrent Decla- 
rations, covering ten pages and contain- 


The New Church 





The proposed new united church 
will have more than 3,000,000 
communicant members—by far the 
largest single body in the world’s 
Presbyterian and Reformed family 
of churches, Other statistics include 
some 9,000 U.S. congregations; 
3,300 national missions workers; 
3,700 national missions projects; 
1,200 overseas workers in thirty- 
seven countries; ten theological 
seminaries; and forty-seven related 
colleges and universities. Nation- 
ally, the church will be America’s 
fifth largest, following the Roman 
Catholic, Methodist, Southern Bap- 
tist, and National Baptist Conven- 
tion U.S. A. 





ing the agreement and provisions for 
union; (2) The Question, on which to 
vote, and the Bases of Union, each on 
a single page; (3) The Constitution, com- 
prising a large proportion of the volume 
and containing the Confession of Faith, 
the Larger Catechism, the Shorter Cate- 
chism, the Directory for Worship, the 
Form of Government, and the Book of 
Discipline; (4) various introductory and 
supplementary materials. 


9. How does this Plan differ from the 
former three-way plan? 

The Concurrent Declarations have 
been revised to cover two churches in- 
stead of three. The Form of Government 
has been considerably altered by includ- 
ing several amendments adopted by one 
or both churches during the past two 
vears; by omitting some items which 
were of more interest to the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. than to the other two; and 
by making certain new amendments 
unanimously proposed by the Joint 
Drafting Committee. The Supplemen- 
tarv Covenant and Agreement, which 
provided a wav for local churches to 
keep their property if they decided to 
remain out of the united church, has 
been eliminated. A few other adjust- 
ments have been made, but otherwise 
and in most of its parts the two-way 
Plan is substantially the same as was 
the three-way plan. 


10. What will be the official name of 
the united church? 
It will be “The United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica.” 


1l. Will local Presbyterian chur 
have to change their names? 
No. The only automatic change , 


be at the “denominational” level. Lop. 
churches need never change th 
names. The First Presbyterian Chu 
and the First United Presbytery, 
Church, both in Pittsburgh, will doy 
less keep their present names, as will} 
Fourth Presbyterian Church in Chica 
and the Immanuel Presbyterian Chu 
in Los Angeles. All will be both P 
byterian and United. 

None now uses the full denomi 
tional name except in formal listing 
For example: In both Knoxville ay 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, the Firg 
Presbyterian Church belongs to ¢ 
Presbyterian Church U.S. and the Ses 
ond Presbyterian Church belongs tot 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., but thy 
fact does not appear in any gener 
usage. 


12. What were some of the reasons fe 
selecting this name? 

When discussions began, there was yo 
assurance that the United Presbyterians 
could find a reasonable basis for pr 
posing a union with our church alone, i 
view of the great difference in siz 
When the possibility of a name thi 
would include “United Presbyterian 
was proposed (by the U.S.A. Presby 
terians) and considered, United Presby- 
terian leaders were of the opinion tha 
this would greatly increase the chances 
of approval in their church. They did 
not request the name, and there was m 
bargaining by either committee for spe 
cial concessions. The spirit throughout 
was one of mutual trust and of search 
for a way to form a greater church to the 
glorv of God. 

Our Permanent Commission and Ger 
eral Assembly had to decide two basic 
questions, as will our presbyteries: Firs, 
is union or preserving our name more 
important to the Kingdom of God? Sec 
ond. can we ever have union unless both 
parties give up something? Probabl 
most U.S.A. Presbyterians prefer to keeo 
the church’s present name even thou 
it is not ideal. But the General Assent 
bly decided unanimously that union # 
more important than a name, and that 
some changes are inevitable. In fact, 
a new name results from virtually every 
union. The name selected in fact it 
cludes all of ours and part of theirs. 


13. When will union become effective, 
if the vote is affirmative? 


On Mav 28. 1958. in Pittsburgh, the 
two General Assemblies will be merged 
into one, and by this act the union will 
be officially consummated. Of course, 
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there will remain a long series of con- 
glidations to be worked out by the 
united church. 
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>s by ter: 14. What is the time schedule leading 
ill up to that day? 

: dou Voting in the presbyteries will be 
as will ™@ completed before the 1957 General As- 
| Chicag semblies. If the result is affirmative and 
n Chur if the two Assemblies confirm and enact 
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the union, arrangements will be com- 
pleted for both 1958 General Assemblies 






























































lenoming to convene separately in Pittsburgh a 
| listing few days prior to May 28, 1958, to com- 
ville ang plete their business before coming to- 
he Fig gether on that date. A major feature for 
to thi the United Presbyterians will be their 
the Seq centennial celebration. The 1957 Assem- 
gs tothil plies will have set in motion various 
but tht processes for expediting mergers of ac- 
Sener tivity and organization which will oc- 
cupy a central place in the business of 
that first General Assembly of the united 
sons fe church. 
€ Was to 
vteriangg 15. Was there some special reason for 
Fie Pa sey tape: Aube nee as the place 
or the uniting General Assembly ? 
alone, in Yes. The United Presbyterian Church 
in si has for some years been planning to 
me thal celebrate its centennial in May, 1958, 
vterian ff at Pittsburgh, where it was formed by 
Presby— a union of two bodies in 1858. If our 
Presb union is approved this year, the con- 
ion thai summation will climax that centennial 
chancef# celebration. One could-not imagine any 
hev dif arrangement more appropriate or im- 
Was nom pressive. 
for spe 
yughont 16. How does the Plan of Union provide 
 seand - uniting synods, _presbyteries, 
oards, agencies, and institutions? 
h to the The Plan actually merges the General 
Assemblies only. But it specifies ways 
id Gen# to bring about immediate functioning 
o basil as a united church; and it provides (in 
}: First = Concurrent Declarations 7 and 8) for a 
e more Special Committee on Consolidations, 
d? Sec = which will at once after the 1957 Gen- 
ss both eral Assemblies begin work with Boards, 
obabh agencies, synods, and presbyteries, with 
‘0 keen a view to formulating recomméndations 
thouth = to the General Assembly of the united 
Assem church. The first recommendations 
rion 8 should be ready in 1958, but to complete 
d that =the process will probably take several 
1 fact, years. 
ever ' 
ct in 17. How will the Special Committee on 
irs. Consolidations be composed ? 
It will consist of forty persons (menor 
ectien women), twenty elected by each church 
in its 1957 General Assembly, if the 
h, the union has been approved. An Advisory 
erged Committee of ten, of whom five will be 
n will appointed from each church by the ap- 
Ourse, propriate national bodv of women’s or- 
Lei ganizations, is also provided for. 
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18. Until Boards and agencies are 
merged, how will benevolence 
monies be channeled? 

As long as Boards and agencies of the 


present churches remain separate, they 
will continue to receive funds from their 
former constituencies. This will be true 
even if presbyteries or synods are mean- 
while combined. 


19. What is the origin of the United 
Presbyterian Church? 

It was formed in 1858 at Pittsburgh 

by the union of the Synod of the Asso- 

ciate Church of North America and the 


General Synod of the Associate Re- | 


formed Church. These had been organ- 
ized in America before the Revolution 
by groups of settlers who broke away 
from the established Church in Scotland 
because of abuses they could not con- 
scientiously condone. 

The United Presbyterian Church of 
North America has a noble history and 


is everywhere highly regarded for its | 


stability, its spirit and practice of stew- 


ardship, and its spiritual outlook and | 


life. It is a cooperative church and is a 


member of the World Presbyterian Al- | 
liance, the National Council of Churches, | 


and the World Council of Churches. It 


is a healthy and growing church, its ad- | 


vances last year being outstanding 
among American churches. 


20. What is the purpose of this unicn? 
In general it is the purpose stated on 
the dedication page in the Plan (page 
11), which is as follows: 
“To the glory of God and in reliance 
upon the continuing guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in the church, this Plan of 
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Union is submitted. It seeks to preserve | 


the common heritage of our Reformed 
faith and the current Constitutional prin- | 


ciples of the two churches, to the end 
that the united church, in loyalty to 
Jesus Christ, the great Head of the 
church, may render a richer service in 
making Christ known to the world, and 
thereby make glad the city of God.” 
The two churches are substantially 
alike in history, doctrine, government, 


and practice. Yet in thirty-two of the | 


forty-eight states where our church has 
congregations, the United Presbyterians 
also have congregations. Both churches 
maintain separate presbyteries; separate 
synods; separate General Assemblies; 
separate Boards, agencies, publications, 
and programs. Union will eliminate du- 
plication, competition, and expense; will 
enrich the church life and enlarge the 
interests of the people of both churches; 
and will strengthen our total witness 
everywhere. 
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“PEOPLE’S CAPITALISM” AT WORK. Philip D. Reed (left), 
Board Chairman of General Electric, and Ralph J. Cordiner, 


PEOPLES 


“capitalism” has been ap- 


Around the world, the term 
plied to economic systems which bear little resemblance 
to each other. 

Our American brand of capitalism is distinctive and 
unusually successful because it is a “people’s capital- 
ism”: all the people share in its responsibilities and 
benefits. As we see it, these are its distinguishing 


characteristics. 


1. We in 


each individual to develop himself to his maximum potential. 


America believe in providing opportunities for 


2. We in America believe in high volume, and prices within 
the economic reach of all— not low volume, and prices only 
a few can pay. 

3. We in America believe in high wages, high productivity 
and high purchasing power. They must occur together. One 
without the others defeats its own ends, but together they 


President, face the largest meeting of share owners ever assem 
bled—nearly 4,000 General Electric share owners who attended 


CAPITALISM 


spell dynamic growth and progress. 


4. We in America believe in innovation and in scrapping 
the obsolete. By reinvesting earnings in research and in new 
production facilities, American business is creating mort 
jobs, better products and high living standards for everyone 


5. We in America believe in consumer credit, and have 
developed and used installment sales techniques to a degree 
unparalleled elsewhere in the world. Without it our ec 
nomic indices would be at a fraction of their present level, 
and new industries like television weuld still be in theit 


infancy. 


6. We in America believe in leisure for our people through 
a comparatively short and highly productive work week 
And the very fact of extensive leisure has produced great 
new industries which provide means for entertainment, fot 
cultural pursuits, for sports of all kinds and for the do-it 
yourself enthusiasts. 
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is year’s Annual Meeting. The Company now has 358,000 
ners of record, including people from all walks of life, all 








48 states. More than half of them are women; 50,000 are em- 
ployees, and another 65,000 employees are becoming owners, 





hat makes it work for you? 


» We in America believe in broad share ownership of 
merican business. Millions of American families now par- 
cipate directly in the risks and rewards of businesses as 
are owners; and almost everyone indirectly owns shares 
hrough insurance policies, savings banks, pension plans, 
hutual funds, trust accounts or other investments. 


» And finally, we in America believe deeply in competition 
ersus the cartel. Competition is the spark plug of our econ- 
my. It keeps us endlessly, urgently searching and research- 
ng for new and better products, more efficient methods of 


production and improved marketing techniques. 


As we see it, the more the principles of America’s dis- 
tinctive brand of capitalism become known and under- 
stood, the more certain everyone can be of continued 
progress — progress which is shared by consumers, em- 
ployees, share owners, all businesses—large and small, 
and the nation. 


For your copy of the report of the Annual Meeting of General Electric 
Share Owners, write us at Department 2N-119, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








THE NEW WAY 
TO BUILD A COLLEGE 


Trinity University couldn't afford a new campus and plant 


in ivied traditional style. Out of desperation was born a new 


kind of college building that has won world-wide acclaim 


by James W. Hoffman 


Trinity University is a Presbyterian-related, medium- 
sized, liberal-arts institution in San Antonio, Texas. During 
the past five years Trinity has become one of the most fa- 
mous universities in the world. 

Eighty-eight-year-old Trinity has long been recognized 
throughout the Southwest as one of the region’s outstanding 
private institutions of higher learning. But what has made 
“Trinity of Texas” a familiar phrase around the academic 
globe is its architecture. 

Some with a taste for contemporary design have called 
Trinity “the most beautiful campus in America,” but it is 
not only the appearance of the Trinity buildings that has at- 
tracted notice. What makes the university plant unique is 
the method of its construction, now called by builders “the 
Yountz-Slick lift-slab method.” This entirely new process of 
erecting institution-size structures, invented by a Trinity 
trustee and pioneered by the university, reduces construc- 
tion expense to a quarter of the cost of conventional build- 
ing. As the London Architect’s Journal remarked when 
reports of the method reached England in 1951, “ideas like 
this are not thought up every day of the week, even in 
America.” 

Like many epochal ideas, the lift-slab method was born 
out of desperation. Six years ago eleven men sat around a 
long table in a large room in San Antonio. Discussion had 
languished; an atmosphere of gloom prevailed. “Never have 

I been in any meeting,” one of them later admitted, “so 
pa 3 tely paralyzed with despair.” The men were trustees 
and building-committee members of Trinity University. 
Their unhappiness was caused by the fact that, committed 
to building an entirely new campus and plant for the uni- 
versity, they had just been told that the estimated cost of 
the administration building alone would almost exhaust the 
funds available for erecting the needed sixteen to twenty 
buildings. The sense of this meeting, though not formally 
uttered, was that “we may as well give Trinity back to 
the Indians, or maybe Santa Ana.” 

Some weeks later, at a meeting of the building committee 
to perform last rites on the new campus plan, an idea was 
not-too-hopefully put forward. “Why not,” one member 
suggested, “use what money we have to put up very simple, 
ranch-type buildings.” In a group predisposed toward the 
massive structures of conventional campus design, this idea 
had no more impact than a marshmallow. But before the 
meeting broke up, co-chairman Thomas B, Slick reverted to 
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the idea of functional building and invited the comm 
to visit an experiment in construction then being trigg 
nearby Southwest Research Institute. 4 

Tom Slick, a Texan whose versatility proves that) 
jamin Franklin was not the last “universal man,” is 
man, rancher, inventor, educator, and scientist. He fou 
the research institute which he had mentioned to the 
mittee, and the construction process he wanted 
see was his own brain-child, then being refined by 
scientists at the institute. 

What the committeemen saw when they went 
institute was a rectangular expanse of concrete, po 
the ground. This turned out, on closer inspection, 
several separate slabs, poured atop one another like a 
of pancakes. “These slabs of concrete,” they were 
“will be the floors of a building. We'll hoist them 
proper heights with jacks, and insert the supports 
them.” The whole idea was to find a way to avoid® 
time-and-money-consuming traditional process of bui 
wooden molds at the desired levels. “Why build a wog 
building, then a concrete building inside it, then teart 
wooden building down?” 

The Trinity men later learned that a New York archi 
Philip Yountz, had independently hit upon the same 
and was eager to try it out on an actual! building pre 
Yountz was invited to Texas as architect of the new cai 
plan, and the lift-slab process of construction has ¢ 
to be known professionally as the Yountz-Slick method. 

The trustees of the university approved the new bui 
plan in terms which, closely read, indicated skeptical 
nation to a last-resort effort. The general feeling am@ 
San Antonio construction men was that lift-slab would 
fine if the slabs stayed lifted, but no one wanted to be | 
the roof when the first Texas dust-storm hit a Yountz-3 
structure. 

When the first slab of the class-room administration built 
ing was lifted, a large crowd of builders, educators, 
nalists, and sidewalk superintendents gathered to watcha 
the ninety-ton concrete block rose majestically at a § 
of five feet per hour, campus designer O’Neil Ford 
to (then) President Monroe Everett: “How would you 
to be standing under that thing?” 

“If it splits,” Trinity's president grimly replied, “you 
I might as well be under it.’ : 


The two men walked under the concrete slab. The crowd Seni 
othe 
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Seniors Kaye Adkins and Charles Arnecke are majors in home-building course. First developed at Trinity, now offered at 


other schools, the course prepares students for the business side of the huge industry that constructs new dwellings. 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1956 
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gasped; the men’s friends closed their eyes; photographers 
snapped pictures. 

But the slap continued rising, reached its appointed 
place, and stayed. Since then lift-slab buildings have been 
used as apartments, stores, warehouses, a prison, and 
Ford Motor Company office building. They have withstood 
every onslaught from the forces of nature, including hurri- 
canes in New England and earthquakes in California. And 
naturally enough, many schools and colleges have seized 
on the lift-slab way to maximum shelter at minimum cost. 

As building after building rose on the Trinity grounds, 
it became apparent that the university was contributing to 
the world of education not only an economical way to build 
but a new concept of campus beauty as well. The land 
acquired by the university was 107 acres of untamed rocky 
hillside on the outskirts of the city, overlooking the San 
Antonio skyline. The desolate expanse of rocks and sand 
was decorated only by scrubby mesquite, cactus, and dis- 
carded beer cans. Levelling and grading would have been 
possible, but only at enormous cost. 

Trinity's planners, their imaginations unleashed by one 
step into the unknown, were now in creative stride. Why 
do the obvious thing?—subduing their land to the conven- 
tional notion of a campus, Why not leave it what it was? 
—a bit of the real Southwest, hard, dry, bright, and wildly 
beautiful. Thus, instead of leveling the hills to accommo- 
date their buildings, the designers set the buildings against 
the hills, each overlooking another. Now each structure 
has its own view of the city, and none is hemmed-in by 
the others. The result is a harmony of style with setting 
which identifies Trinity with the Southwest as plainly as 
ivy-covered stone makes Princeton a part of the older cul- 
ture and colder climate of the East. 

So much attention has been drawn to Trinity's site and 
plant that students and teachers have felt impelled to point 
out that the university is primarily an institution of learning, 
and a very good one. Like any other university, its first 
purposes are to teach the young and to add to mankind’s 


store of knowledge. 


Kaye and Charles arrive for college Spring Formal dance. 


In 1955 Kaye was selected by the San Antonio Association 


Lb 


Kaye and Charles first met in home-building class, he 
came engaged before graduation this year. Charles is now 
in the Army, and the wedding is planned for December 17. 


Trinity's 1,800 students can elect to prepare for carees 
in teaching, business administration, music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama. They take preprofes- 
sional training in many fields, most of them selecting engi- 
neering, medicine, or the ministry. Some are enrolled in 
special academic programs in health education, nursing, 
religieus education, ROTC, and teaching of the deaf. The 
university confers three undergraduate degrees, bachelor of 
arts, science, and music; graduate students may earn mas 
ter’s degrees in art, science, and education. 

Those who knew of Trinity’s pioneering past were per 
haps not so astonished at her recent contributions in struc- 


Spacious Trinity campus provides space for golf, other 
sports. With Charles in the Army, Kaye expects to work 


of Home Builders as Queen of the annual Home Show. with home-building contractors until he is discharged 
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Building course requires work with local contractor. 
At Northerest Hills, new San Antonio suburb, Charles 
and his supervisor, J. L. Summers, study building plan. 


tural design and landscaping. For Trinity was the first 
college in Texas to offer a sociology course in the family, 
one of the first to introduce courses in public relations, one 
of the first to promote foreign-language study in neighbor- 
ing Mexico, and the first to bring Mexican university pro- 
fessors to Texas to teach Spanish-American literature and 


culture. Trinity was one of the several universities to utilize 
the “3-2 plan” in engineering education; students go to 
Trinity for three years, then to the engineering school of their 
choice for two years, and thus receive two college degrees. 

Pictures on these pages show students in the merchant 


Student-operated Presbyterian church on campus (Kenneth 
Reeves, pastor) won merit award for nonresidential 
structure from American Institute of Architects, 1956. 
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Professor Malcolm McCown, teacher of drawing and math- 
ematics, checks Kaye’s work. Miss Adkins is now em- 
ployed with a San Antonio building-contract company. 


builders’ course. This course, devised by Trinity and first 
offered in 1952, was the first college program in America 
planned for students who intend to enter the home-building 
industry. Several colleges have subsequently introduced 
similar courses. Although the building of houses is one 
of the biggest businesses in the country, Trinity points out 
that training for this work was formerly a hit-and-miss 
affair. Now some forty-five Trinity students are taking the 
four-year course, w hich includes on-the- job training with 
building contractors in the San Antonio area. 

Like all of the forty-one Presbyterian U.S.A. institutions 
of higher learning, Trinity is open not just to Presbyterians, 
but to the youth of the world. The student roster is com- 
posed of men and women from nineteen countries, forty 
states, and twenty-eight religious bodies. Latest census by 
religion shows Methodists in the lead with 340 students; 
Presbyterians are next with 295; and, although there are 
a number of good Roman Catholic schools in the Southwest, 
197 Roman Catholic young people are enrolled in Trinity 
University. 

The Presbyterian character of the university is main- 
tained in several ways. Trinity is sponsored by the Synod 
of Texas. President of the unive rsity James W oodlin Laurie 
is a Presbyterian minister and moderator of the Synod of 
Texas. The thirty-six members of the board of trustees must 
be Presbyterians. The University Church, operated and sup- 
ported by students, is Presbyterian; its pastor, Kenneth 
Reeves, is a former director of Westminster Foundations 
for the Board of Christian Education. 

Students and staff at Trinity feel that their university is 
in a period of transition to even better things Sixteen of 
the new buildings are now in use, but seven more are 
planned, among them a $300,000 music building including 
a copper-domed hexagonal concert hall. And plans are in 
the making for expanding the graduate studies so that, 
in a few years, the degree of doctor of philosophy may be 
conferred. Thus Trinity University prepares to enter its 
second ninety vears of service. 
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rchitecture for Presbyterian Worshi 


, 


We can worship God in a boxcar or in a cathedral. But certain designs are especially 


Is there such a thing as Presbyterian 
architecture? The very idea sounds a 
little absurd, as if we should talk about 
Lutheran mathematics. 

But there have been, and are, very 
diverse conceptions of what should take 
place in Christian worship, involving 
variations in the interior 
Is Christian 


significant 
architecture of churches. 
worship primarily a matter of private 
himself, perhaps 


stimulated by one of numerous shrines 


devotions, each by 
or religious pictures? Then a multicellu- 
broken up 
numerous chapels, would suit. 


lar medieval church, into 

Is worship primarily something ac- 
complished by a professional clergy on 
behalf of the people, and essentially in- 
dependent of their participation? If so, 
one would desire a chancel, barred to the 
laitv, for the sacred transactions. The 
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people would not need to understand or 
even hear in such a case. 

Is it supposed that God attaches his 
presence and power to any particular 
place or object—an icon, an altar with 
relics, the consecrated Host—which 
should then become a visible focus? The 
architect can provide for this. 

Or is Christian worship a congrega- 
tional act of adoration in which all must 
participate for its full meaning? Presby- 
terian and Reformed worship clearly 
aims at something like this last concep- 
tion and equally clearly rejects the 
other three. The Reformed teachers laid 
great weight on the various relations of 
human social and historical life as the 
arena in which God makes himself 
known, and a minimum weight on physi- 
cal objects. Some Reformed leaders have 
even refused to use the word church for 


a building, and reserve it, as in the Bible, 
for the people gathered under the gos- 
pel. The church is any place the people 
of God are gathered in his presence, in 
whatever building they find themselves. 
The preaching of the Word and the giv- 
ing of Holy Baptism and the Lord’ 
Supper are not effective in and of them- 
selves but only insofar as God brings 
them home to the people. At the Lord's 
Supper, in particular, the miracle of 
Christ's presence is not localized on the 
table or in the bread, but in the hearts 
of the people. This is the fundamental 
assignment for the architect of a Pres- 
byterian church, to provide the most 
adequate housing for this coming of 
Christ to His people, by which they to- 
gether become the church. 

How is this assignment to be carried 
out? For one thing, it implies the elimi- 
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by James H. Nichols 


adapted to our particular traditions and doctrine 


nation of the chancel as the space re- 
served to the priesthood. Or perhaps 
we should say that the chancel is to be 
enlarged to include the whole congrega- 
tion. It was a common recourse at the 
Reformation, when a Reformed church 
had inherited a medieval building, to 
move the congregation bodily into the 
chancel for the Communion. Where the 
chancel was too small, the Holy Table 
Was often moved out of the chancel and 
into the nave where the people might 
gather about it. In any case the Table 
does not belong in a separate clerical 
compartment, but should stand among 
the people who are the household of 
God. 

At the time of the Reformation the 
issue was not drawn between the “cen- 
tral pulpit” and the “divided chancel.” 
The Reformers did not care where the 
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pulpit was so long as the preacher could 
be heard by all. And if you must have 
a chancel, you might as well “divide” 
it as anything else. But if the division 
means that the Bible goes on a lectern 
and the sermon is preached from a pulpit 
without a Bible, the suggestion is rather 
unfortunate. In any case the Reformers 
Uisliked chancels altogether because 
they saw chancels as devices to bar the 
laity from the most sacred acts of wor- 
ship and from the clergy. 
Contemporary Presbyterian churches 
have sometimes followed the nineteenth- 
century Anglo-Catholic practice of in- 
stalling choir singers in chancel stalls. 
But all too often this adaptation of a 
medieval arrangement has been associ- 
ated with a lapsing into medieval wor- 
ship on behalf of the people. The most 
startling and moving aspect of early Re- 
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WORN AT THE 
EAR- THE NATURAL 
PLACE TO HEAR 


USE TELEPHONE 
NATURALLY 


Crew) TONEMASTER 
HEARING AID 


One tiny unit is all you wear! It's easier to slip on 
than a pair of glasses—fits comfortably and un- 
noticed behind one ear. No cofds, or headbands— 
nothing interferes with complete freedom. 
Women completely conceal it with a bit of hair. 
Full range finger tip adjustment. Try the new 
Tonemaster “Cordless”. You'll never go back to 
the muffled “swish swish” of an ordinary hearing 
aid. A/so, ask to see the famous Tonemaster standard 
model hearing aids 


rl -———MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Tonemaster Manufacturing Company 
Peoria 18, Illinois 


Please send free literature on Tonemaster Cord- 
less: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 

[} Also, send literature on standard models. 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 














Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 16, WN. J. 


s: FOR THE FINEST 
Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


MAAS-ROWE 
Dept. 208, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. 
25 








. a 
Trinity Church, Staten I., N.Y. 

The Casavant family has dedicated itself to 
ergan building since 1837. Its heritage has 
been devotion to an honored craft and a vast 
accumulation of know-how. Its latest refine- 
ments bear the mark of quality. 


Casabant Fréres 


Designers and Builders of ©!MITED 
Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q@. CANADA 








QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR - 
CHANGING 


Witchell 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 








PULPIT 


GOWN 


CHOIR 
Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catalog G6 
BENTLEY & SIMON 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 








Henry Lee Willet 


Artist-Craftsman @ Stained Giass 
3900 GIRARD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PENNA. 
EVergreen 6-4103 














UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Selid bronze and stainless steel cases * Fin- 

est quality and workmanship ° Interchange- 

able letters * Completely weatherproof 
Write for FREE catalogue today to... 

UNIVERSAL BULLETIN BOARD CO. 

914 B' way, New York 10, N. Y. 








PEWS. PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


y¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 





SCRANTON 2, PA. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR 
PRESBYTERIAN WORSHIP 


formed worship was to hear the whole 
congregation, men and women, singing 
together a substantial part of the service 
—as was done in the early church. In the 
Middle Ages, worshipers sat passively 
while the service was performed by 
clergy and choristers. But at the Re- 
formation, major movements of the 
whole action were taken up into a “peo- 
ple’s liturgy” of psalms and hymns. 

There is a place in the Reformed tra- 
dition for choirs and quartets if they are 
used to strengthen congregational par- 
ticipation. If, on the other hand, they 
are allowed to usurp the proper functions 
of the congregation, they are subject to 
the adverse judgment passed on Roman 
Catholic choirs by the Reformers. The 
first call on a music budget in the Re- 
formed tradition is to provide for the 
training of the congregation. However 
this be done—by a preceptor, by hymn 
schools for the young people or young 
adults, or by a choir—the sense must be 
maintained that the “main choir” is the 
congregation itself and that what it sings 
is an integral part of the service, not a 
decoration or interlude. 

The Reformed and Presbyterian con- 
cept of worship has a definite bearing on 
the ground plan of a church. The room 
should be so shaped as to emphasize and 
magnify this corporate sense of the 
worshiping congregation. An elongated 
Gothic nave is the least suitable form. 
When the Reformers first began building 
new churches in Holland, England, and 
America in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, they favored ground 
plans and seating arrangements which 
avoided the narrow nave and long chan- 
cel of the late English Gothic style. 
Often the ground plan was square; or 
if the plan was rectangular, the pulpit 
was placed in the middle of one of the 
long sides with the pew settings facing 
it from three directions. 

Within this general conception, the 
best location for choir and organ console 
is probably in the rear gallery, or if there 
is no gallery, the back of the nave. A 
congregation is best led in singing by 
voices from behind, and in that location 
the necessary activities of a director and 
the physical appearances of the choir are 
less distracting. It is difficult for choirs in 
chancels to avoid the atmosphere of a 
recital. Where a church must make do 
with such a would-be medieval arrange- 
ment, one of the best compromises is 
often that adopted by some Reformers, 





to screen off the chancel as a choir room 
and get both pulpit and Table out amid 
the congregation. 

The Table is the focal point of what 
is probably the most daring and dra 
matic ceremony in all the history of 
Christian worship—the Reformed enact. 
ment, in full view of the people, of 
Jesus’s actions at the Last Supper. To 
us the significance does not lie in the 
bread and wine in themselves, but in 
the action as symbolizing the atoning 
crucifixion. The Table belongs forward 
where there can be a feeling that the 
congregation is gathered about it. The 
old Scottish and Dutch custom was ac 
tually to seat the congregation in relays 
at long tables where they might serve 
each other hand to hand, as disciples 
anticipating the great final Banquet of 
the Lord. Thus the first Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches was served 
at Amsterdam. Calvin, and after him the 
Huguenots, had the people come for. 
ward out of their pews in file to receive 
Communion standing about the Table. 
Zwingli’s practice of pew Communion, 
followed also by Puritan Anglicans, is 
the most widely used ritual in American 
Presbyterianism. But all involve the same 
sacramental ceremonial prior to the dis- 
tribution. 

Any given congregation, of course, 
must instruct its architect as to the man- 
ner of distribution desired and the fre- 
quency of the sacrament. The long 
Tables of the Dutch and Scottish custom 
call for temporary arrangements. Most 
large modern churches with fixed seating 
can only follow this practice in some 
other room. If the sacrament is to be 
celebrated quarterly, or even less fre- 
quently, the more usual smaller Table 
is often removed altogether for the 





Radio & TV 


Church of the Air—William H. Hud- 
nut, Jr., of Rochester, speaker, Sun- 
day, September 16. CBS radio net- 
work, 10:30 p.m. (EDT). 

National Radio Pulpit—Ganse Little 
of Pasadena, speaker on “Beliefs 
That Matter,” July, August, and 
September. NBC radio network, 
Sunday, 10:00 a.m. (EDT). 
Pilgrimage—Laurence Lange in se- 
ries “Among Our Own.” ABC radio 
network, Sunday, 1:35 p.m. (EDT). 
Frontiers of Faith—timely discus- 
sions each Sunday of September. 
Sept. 23—Eugene C. Blake and Billy 
Graham. NBC-TV network, Sunday, 
1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (EDT). 
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preachin services. But there now seems 

to be something of a tendency to restore 

the Communion service to a monthly 
schedule, if not actually to the wee ‘kly 


service intended by C Calvin. It is impor- 
tant then that the Table be of dignified 


dimensions, clearly visible and so lo- from Baldwin 


cated that the minister can be heard America’s first family in inusic 
from it; for with the service as conceived 
by Calvin, the prayers should be led 
from the Table at all times rather than 

from the pulpit. Such a Calvinistic type a superb 


of worship would require a permanent 


location of the Table in a conspicuous new organ 
position. . 
In any case the Table should visibly eee Baldwin 


convey the symbolism of the Last Sup- 
per. There is no such thing as an altar Model 5A 
in the Reformed tradition. Coffin-altars 


were developed in the early Middle . : 
eo To the Baldwin Model 5, for more than 8 years the most wanted of all electronic 
Ages to house the bones of saints and ‘ ) , : 
i . They hay hier die Daal organs for church use, Baldwin now adds outstanding new features, creating 
martyrs. 1hey have no me a, al A J a comprehensive new instrument, the Baldwin Model 5A. 
estants, who do not seek the intercession 
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covenant, not an altar where priests 
placate an unreconciled God. 

For much of their history the Re- 
formed churches have not had the 
freedom and the resources for develop- 
ing their church building on a significant 
scale. Much of the time they have had 
to make do with adaptations of buildings ‘ ane macs. 
conceived around other ideas of the ead 
church. But when they have the free- 
dom and resources to build, it is hard 
to see why they should fall back on 
imitations of traditional styles such < FOLDING RAISE MONEY 
Gothic or Romanesque. Last year for si FOR YOUR GROUP 
first time some of the chief church archi- BANQUET TA B [ F S with the new clever 
tects’ awards in this country went to new SHOPPING BAG. Folds 
designs rather than the stereotyped When your church, school of ene aa oe —_ 


. Dy club needs folding banquet . 
museum pieces. Let us hope that this is tables, be sure toseethe mag- | PAG, yet opens to full-size 


P d “ : nificent MIDWEST Line before | Sturdy shopping bag. So 
a promise that American Presbyterians you buy. Ne other table offers | handy on all houslane itien 


also may me , : you so many volue-pocked ‘ . " 
y learn to build worthily and Teotures ot ree budget press. | YOU'll love it. $1.00 postpaid. 
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every need 1561 ROSELLE MLUNOIS Brisko Company, Shaftsbury 7, Vt. 
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The pipe organ is best 
suited to reflect the 
varied moods of religi- 
ous music. Thrillingly 
powerful, yet capable 
of the most subtle ren- 
dering, it has moved 
listeners for hundreds 
of years. 

If your church is con- 
sidering a new organ, 
we suggest you see and 
hear a Mller. You'll 
be surprised to learn 
you can obtain a true 
custom-built Mdller 
pipe organ — for less 
than $4250.* 

*Slightly higher in the Weet. 
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New Choir Robes will add sparkle to every 
number. interest increases . . . the enthusiasm 
widens . . . all rejoice 

Order now. Delivery in time for the Holidays. 


Write nearest office for Catalog Al5. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Deakin St. Chicago 13, ti. 
268 Norman Ave. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1641 WN. Allesandro St. . Calif. 
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Inquiries about any of the items de- 
scribed and pictured below will be 
transmitted immediately to the manufac- 
turers if they are directed to: The Adver- 
tising Research Department, PREsBYTE- 
RIAN Lire, 130 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


American Seating Company’s new chair 
features seat which folds independently 
of chair; has spring-arch construction 
and body-contour styling which give 
audience extra comfort. Chairs come in 
units of two, are easily folded and stored 
by means of handle between coupled 
chairs. 


Crayon-Caddy is crayon-holder for pre- 
school and kindergarten children. Solid- 
wood barrel with rotating top delivers 
crayons, one at a time; stores them when 
not in use, Manufactured by Millcraft 
Products, it comes with eight crayons, 
is easy for voung fingers to work. 


CTS 


For Use In Churches 


Modern church kitchen, valuable aid ip 
church activities, is equipped with 
Kohler fixtures. This spacious kitchen 
features Delafield double-compartment 
sink and Alloway sink-and-tray combi 
nation. Kohler also manufactures other 
sanitation and maintenance fixtures for 
use throughout church buildings. 
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Minister may do dictation whenever and 
wherever convenient with the Gray 
Audograph V dictating machine. It may 
also be used to record sermons; and be- 
cause of its portability (it weighs only 14 
pounds), worship services recorded on 
Audograph V may be taken to bedrid- 
den members of the congregation. 


Retractable Bemiswall folding partitions 
divide big rooms into smaller ones, may 
be easily reopened for large gatherings. 
Bemiswall may also be used as folding 
door. Material is fire-resistant, controls 
noise, and comes in choice of colors. 
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Thomas Electronic Organ is reported to 
be lowest-priced instrument producing 
high-fidelity organ tones. It provides ef- 
fects of two-manual organ from single 
keyboard, costs less than spinet piano. 
A West Coast product, it is compact (40 | 
inches long), portable (130 pounds), and 
may be used indoors or out. 


Pitney-Bowes desk-model Mailing Cen- 
ter is useful to church offices or individ- 
uals. This “package” features Model DM 
postage meter, which stamps and seals 
mail of all kinds and classes; and Model 
4900 precision 16-ounce mailing scale. 
Center also includes postal-rate chart 
and parcel-post zone map. 
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ntroducing Gorham’s new 
I stacking, interlocking Com- 
munion Tray. Available in ster- 
ling silver, also the finest quality 


silver plate. 
tAY 12%” 
glasses 
Sterling bacda 
Silver Plate 
113%” diameter 
Sterling 

Silver Plate 
12%” 
Sterling ; 
Silver Plate 
GLASSES $2.00 per dozen additional 


orham 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


diameter holds 40 


TRAY 
COVER 


BASE diameter 
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At last! 


An AUTOMATIC 


Church Bell at a real 
BUDGET PRICE 
The Schulmerich 


“Arcadian: 


SERVICE BELL & HOUR TOLL 


Entirely NEW, completely AUTO- 
MATIC bell instrument for even the 
smallest church. Pre-set clock auto- 
matically sounds call to Sunday and 
mid-week service. Tolls the hour of 
day throughout the week, silencing 
evening hours if desired. 


Motor-driven swinging or tolling bell 
has push-button start, automatic stop. 
Manual start and stop continuous 
toll bell included. Striker switch pro- 
vides manual swinging or tolling bell 
at any speed, for any duration. 
Record-player included. Any church 
can afford the *“‘Arcadian”. For full 
details write: 

SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
5H29A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Arcadian" is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, inc. 
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Church Membership: 
The Surge Continues 


America’s resurgence of interest in 
religion, as judged from church member- 
ship figures, shows no signs of slacken- 
ing. Today nearly 61 per cent of the 
population is on church rolls, an increase 
of 4 per cent in five years. During the 
previous decade the percentage rose 8 
per cent. More than 100,000,000 now 
claim church membership, a new record. 

The latest edition of the Yearbook of 
American Churches, published by the 
National Council of Churchés, shows 
that growth of Sunday-school enroll- 
ments, new churches, pastors, and con- 
tributions is keeping pace with the rising 
membership. Church giving is rising 
more rapidly than membership. Last 
year churches added 3 per cent more 
members; contributions in the same 
period increased 7 per cent. The average 
U.S. churchgoer now gives $48.81 an- 
nually. 

To complete the membership picture, 
a record of nearly 39,000,000 children 
and adults are enrolled in Sunday schools 
stafied by some 3,000,000 teachers. 

To accommodate the growing congre- 
gations, hundreds of established 
churches last year enlarged their facili- 
ties, and 5,393 new church buildings 
were completed. In 1955 churches spent 
a record $736,000,000 for construction. 

The relative strength of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic church bodies re- 
mains about unchanged. Today 35 per 
cent are members of Protestant churches, 
20 per cent are Roman Catholic. In 1950 
the percentage ratio was 33 to 18, 

More than 85 per cent of the nation’s 
58,000,000 Protestants are on the rolls 
of nine large church bodies and general 
denominational groups. These are: Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Luther- 
ans, Episcopalians, Congregational 
Christians, Disciples of Christ, Churches 
of Christ, and Christ Unity Science. 

The nine largest churches are: 
Roman Catholic Church 33,396,647° 
Methodist Church 9,292,046 
Southern Baptist Convention 8,467,439 
National Baptist Convention, 

U.S.A., Inc. 

Presbyterian Church in the 

U.S.A. 


30 


4,557,416 


2,736,241 


National Baptist Convention 
of America 2,610,774 

Protestant Episcopal Church 2,757,944° 

United Lutheran Church in 
America 

Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod 


2,175,726° 
2,004,110° 
* These figures include all baptized 


persons, The figures without asterisks in- 
clude only communicant members. 





One Great Hour Offering 
Increases in 1956 


CCORDING to figures for the last 
A week in August, the Presby- 
terian Church’s One Great Hour of- 
fering for overseas relief and reha- 
bilitation may reach a new high 
this year. The latest released total 
is $1,176,043, compared with $1,- 
115,489 at the same time last year. 
The 1955 total of $1,181,067 will 
undoubtedly be surpassed, and 
there is a possibility that the 1953 
record high of $1,287,619 will be 
reached, too. 











Protestant Agencies Issue 
Congress Voting Records 


A compilation of voting records of 
both House and Senate members on key 
issues in the 84th Congress has been 
published by thirteen Protestant denomi- 
national agencies under the title “The 
Christian Citizen Looks at Congress.” 

The document, giving the record of 
all 531 members of the House and Sen- 
ate, was compiled by the Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation in co- 
operation with twelve other agencies. 

The church groups make no attempt 
to indicate whether members voted 
“right” or “wrong” from their point of 
view, presenting the record with an in- 
troduction that cautions, “Bills brought 
to a roll-call vote are seldom narrowed 
down to a single issue.” 

“Before you vote,” they advise the 
citizen, “take time to study these issues 
and the stand of your candidates. Chris- 
tians should help to determine public 
policy—putting the general welfare of 


the people before personal gain and in. 
terest. This is their Christian responsi- 
bility.” 

Key issues in the House and Senate 
selected for the compilation include the 
1955 Housing Act, authorizing $200, 
000,000 for slum clearance; Social Se. 
curity Act amendments lowering the age 
for widows’ benefits to sixty-two and 
providing disability insurance at fifty; 
raising of the minimum hourly wage 
from seventy-five cents to $1.00; federal 
aid to education; U.N. Technical Assist- 
ance appropriations; and the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956, which would have 
raised price supports to a rigid 90 per 
cent of parity. 

Sponsoring the production and dis- 
tribution of the voting record are social- 
action agencies of the American Bap- 
tists, Congregational Christians, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, American 
and United Lutherans, and the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. Other agencies of 
the.Brethren, Disciples of Christ, and the 
Methodist Church are also sponsoring 
the project. 

[While the supply lasts, copies are 
available from the Dept. of Social Edu- 
cation and Action, Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., 830 Witherspoon Building, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Price, 10¢ a copy.] 


Presbyterian Union: 
Opposition Noted 


First formal opposition to the merger 
of the United Presbyterian Church and 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. took 
shape last month, Twenty Pittsburgh 
laymen of the United Presbyterian 
Church organized a committee and sent 
letters to more than 900 of the church's 
ministers and elders. In the letter the 
laymen asked for names of persons who 
might feel the newly formed committee's 
position in opposition to union “deserves 
a hearing.” 

The group’s organizers listened atten- 
tively to a missiohary awaiting appoint- 
ment to the Sudan wha said, “Any time 
we make the tent bigger to take in folks 
with other beliefs, we must sacrifice oF 
compromise some of our own.” A com 
mittee spokesman said of the members: 
“We do not like to think of ourselves 
as blockers.” 
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Presbyterian M. D. Aids New Nepal Mission 


ITHIN clear sight of the Mountains 
W the Moon some extraordinary 
carpentry is going on these days in Kat- 
mandu, the capital of Nepal. 

A palace of the king’s sister, a huge 
stone-walled structure of galleries and 
chandeliered dining halls, is being trans- 
formed into a mission hospital. 

I saw two tiny, dark-eved Indian ba- 
bies, born to wives of Indian Army offi- 
cers, in the new green and saffron nurs- 
ery. A women’s medical ward now has 
beds for eleven patients; a technician’s 
laboratory is already in use; and royal 
halls and parlors are destined for future 
conversion into an operating theatre, a 
men’s surgery ward, and an X-ray station. 

All this activity is surprising indeed 
in an Asian nation which, up to five 
years ago, locked its doors on all out- 
siders except climbers of Mt. Everest 
and occasional diplomats and _ traders. 
But Nepal is changing; and the United 
Christian Mission to Nepal, in a small 
way, is helping Nepal to change. 


The mission, affiliated with the Na- 


In a street in Bhaktapur, Nepal, Dr. Robert Fleming 
sreets youngsters who have been treated at the dispensary. 
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tional Christian Council of India, is 
unique not for its size (the staff num- 
bers only nineteen) but for its interna- 
tional, interdenominational nature. In 
the hospital, and in dispensaries at Tan- 
sen and Bhaktapur, are representatives 
of seven denominations, including the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. They come 
from England, Norway, Sweden, Amer- 
ica, India, and Nepal. 

The founder, if founder is the word, 
is Dr. Robert L. Fleming, an American 
Methodist, who is not a medical man 
but a biology teacher and authority on 
birds. Dr. Fleming first crossed the Nepal 
border in 1949, on a vacation trek. On 
that trip he collected some 700 speci- 
mens of Himalayan bird-life for the Chi- 
cago Museum of Natural History. 

Dr, Fleming, still after birds, returned 
to Nepal in 1951-52, this time with his 
physician-wife, Dr. Bethe] Fleming, and 
a young Presbyterian medico lately from 
China, Dr. Carl W. Friedericks of Sayre, 
Pennsylvania. 

The mission story really begins with 


as — a ® 


this trip. In Tansen, 150 miles from Kat- 
mandu, the party met villagers badly in 
need of medical care; and for six weeks 
Dr. Fleming, his wife, and Dr. Fried- 
ericks stayed to prescribe and heal. They 
came away convinced that a Christian 
mission could and should be established 
in that place. A petition was drawn up 
by Dr. Fleming and his friends, and a 
year later, permission was granted. 

The Tansen dispensary is thriving 
now. Dr. Friedericks is in charge, and 
there are more patients than he knows 
what to do with. The government has 
leased land for expansion, and the Tan- 
sen sector hopes someday for a hospital 
and a village health scheme. 

Recently a second dispensary has 
opened, in Bhaktapur, a town eight miles 
from the capital. Here, in plain rooms 
in a rickety house, an English and an 
American nurse see sixty patients daily. 
Twice a week doctors from the hospital 
come out by jeep to diagnose and pre- 
scribe. Eighty lively Nepali Girl Scouts 
sew for the dispensary and for them- 
selves under the cheerful leadership of 
the young nurses. 

There are restrictions on the mission 
work, but relations with the government 
are most cordial. No evangelism is al- 
lowed, nor any religious teaching, though 


At an open-air clinic near Tansen, Dr. Carl W. Fried- 
ericks, a Presbyterian medical missionary, treats a villager. 
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NEWS 


the mission of course holds Sunday 
services for the staff and for United 
Nations and American government per- 
sonnel. Under agreement, the hospital 
will train Nepali technicians; and the 
hospital may in time, if the government 
wishes, revert to Nepal. 

This fascinating Hindu-Buddhist 
country has a population of eight mil- 
lion. Health standards are low, and only 
perhaps 2 per cent of the people are 
literate. But they are warm and friendly, 
with an instantaneous smile for strangers. 
The inflow of Western ways, good and 
bad, will have a marked effect on them. 

The present tendency of the mission 
is to grow slowly, not running before 
it can walk, and to one observer this 
seems eminently sound. Care is needed 
also to build the mission on a sound 
financial and administrative basis. and 


U.S. and British nurses walk to work 
in Bhaktapur. Churches in seven coun- 
tries run Nepal’s first medical mission. 


to see that the quality of religious lead- 
ership is high. 

For, to an unusual degree, this unique 
mission hospital represents to once- 
locked Nepal the substance of all Prot- 
estant Christianity. 

—Joun E. Frazer 


The Church and TV: 
On Salesmanship 


Television sponsors, churchmen ; 
commercial advertisers alike, have , 
aim in common: a desire to prom 
their respective “products.” For the 
vertiser, checking on a program’s effeg 
iveness is relatively easy. Ideally, an 
teresting show should cause viewers 
hurry down to their local dealg 
Churchmen have a more difficult tig 
judging how well they are achievi 
their goal—encouraging people to kk 
come churchgoers and Christians, 

Because of this problem, discussig 
on the content and purpose of religig 
television programs persist. The late 
debate took place last month at Los 
geles at a radio-television workshop 
the National Council of Churches. Me 
odist bishop Gerald H. Kennedy of 
opened the meeting by doubting 
anyone would be “saved” by televis 

The bishop said: “The problem 
face . . . is getting the idea across ¢ 
religion has to do with all of life, not 
one special activity on Sunday. To 
on a special religious program simply 
creases this split in our thinking. ... 
Too often filmed and recorded religi 
programs for television and radio g 
sentimental and really appeal only 
the soap-opera audience. . . . We ow 
to consider our radio and television wor 
as a means of encouraging people 
get into the churches. That is, it isi 
personal relationships . . . that me 
are led to God.” 

Another speaker, Wilbur T. Blun 
observing that “you can’t sell religion 
like soap,” urged churches to take an 
look at the revolution in communications. 
“If people are not coming to church, t 
church must go to them. Althougi 
church membership has increased, pa 
ticipation is not increasing. The chur 
is losing touch with the people and be 
coming . . . a matter of good form.” 

Dr. Dallas W. Smythe, a visiting pre 
fessor at the University of Southern Cal- 
fornia, seconded Mr, Blume’s statements 
Protestant churches, said Dr. Smythe, 
have failed to recognize the importance 
of mass communication techniques # 
the lives of Americans. 

The Reverend Alexander B. Ferguso®, 
director of films for the National Cou 
cil’s Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
agreed churches have been only “dimly 
aware” of the opportunities of mass com 
munication. But the awareness, he add 
ed, is growing. 
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Impressions of the World Council: 


Reunion in Hungary 


en 
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Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake 
was one of eighty delegates who last 
month attended the unprecedented ses- 
sions in Hungary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the W orld Council of Churches. 
Here he records his impressions of the 
meeting. (A report on the actions of the 
Central Committee was published in the 
preceding issue.) 


—THE EDITORS 


Dr. Blake (right center) and Bishop 
and Mrs. D. Ward Nichols of New York 
attract the attention of young Hungar- 
ians between sessions of World Council 
of Churches meeting in Galyatetoe. 
The boy at the left is holding bread. 


i all over the world two hundred 
people, lay men and women, minis- 
ters and bishops, met July 28 to August 
5 for the annual gathering of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council 
of Churches at Galyatetoe, a mountain 
vacation hotel a little over two-hours’ 
drive northeast from Budapest in Hun- 
gary. As has been often the case 
so far in the history of the World Council 
of Churches, the very fact of its meeting 
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tends to overshadow in importance the 
things the meeting accomplishes, Espe- 
cially was this true of the first official 
meeting of the World Council of 
Churches east of Vienna. 

Many Americans doubtless have ques- 
tions in their minds as to the wisdom 
and value of a meeting of a world Chris- 
tian body in a Communist-dominated 
country. 


Was it worthwhile? In my considered 


judgment the answer to this question | 


must be an unqualified “yes.” 
some of the reasons. 

The meeting in Hungary gave repre- 
sentatives 
become re- 


world an opportunity to 


acquainted with the actual life of the | 
churches in that country. Until this meet- | 
ing our only contacts were with a few | 
the churches of | 


leaders of 
Having our meeting in Hun- 


selected 
Hungary. 
gary gave opportunity to meet 
to scores and hundreds of Hungarian 
Christians, friends and acquaintances, 


old and new. For example; I had an op- 
portunity to sit down after luncheon-cof- | 
fee with the retired Bishop Ravas, who | 


had hardly been spoken to by a Western 


Christian since he resigned his position | 


as presiding bishop of the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church in 1948. In addition, 
members of the Central Committee 
preached in scores of Hungarian congre- 
gations and talked to ordinary members 
of the congregations afterwards, thereby 
receiving a real impression of the actual 
life and thinking of Protestant church 


members in a country that is ruled by | 
The delight of | 


these people to see and meet us made | 


the Communist Party. 
the whole meeting worthwhile. 


Second, we were able by our presence 
in Hungary to assist in reuniting mem- 
bers of families that have been long sep- 
arated from each other. For example, in 
two specific cases I was able to secure 
from government officials the promise 
of passports which will enable two fam- 
ilies of American citizens.of Hungarian 
descent to be reunited in America, A 
husband and son in the United States 
will be rejoined by his wife and second 
son from whom they have been sep- 
arated for seven years. 

Third, we had the first contacts for 
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of churches throughout the | 
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... but where is it? 


Now, from Sonotone—a hearing aid so 
tiny that the entire instrument is worn 
at the ear. Microphone, amplifier and 
battery are all in the one % ounce unit. 
The clever design utilizes the natural 
hiding place the ear offers! 

With no cord down the neck and noth- 
ing to hide on the body, you wear this 
Sonotone so comfortably you forget you 
have it on. You enjoy ear-level hearing, 
use the telephone like everyone else. 

This new all-transistor instrument is a 
complete hearing aid, individually fitted 
to your correction needs. See it at a 
Sonotone office, soon! 


1'SONOTONE. |! 


i “A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing” 
Sonotone Corporation, Dept. W-96 

Elmsford, N. Y. 

Please tell me more about your new- 
est hearing aid, and the Sonotone 
services that bring better hearing. Also 
send address of the Sonotone office 
nearest me. 


Name. 
Address 
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NEWS 


many years with the World Council 
member churches in the Peoples’ Re- 
public of China. Bishop Ting of the 
Anglican Church in China was present 
throughout the meeting as an observer. 
The opportunity for frank talks and two- 
way challenges was afforded in the 
favorable atmosphere of common pro- 
fession of faith in Jesus Christ. For the 
first time since 1948, Roumanian and 
Polish churches were also represented 
officially in a World Council of Churches 
meeting. 


Two other important items of busi- 
ness accomplished were: 


1. The decision to approve for at least 
the next four years a service program to 
refugees and migrants at the level of the 
program of the last several years. It 
appears that despite the relaxing of East- 
West tension, the human needs of thou- 
sands of exiles and refugees will con- 
tinue to challenge the generosity of the 
churches. 


2. The approval of the largest study 
program ever undertaken by the World 
Council of Churches. 

All in all, it was a most successful 
meeting of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches which 
was held in Hungary this summer, A 
strong Christian witness was made in a 
part of the world which we Americans 
tend to think of as unrelievedly Com- 
munist, totalitarian, and atheistic. Once 
more Christian bridges are being built 
across the gulfs that have divided the 
human family into two camps, apparent- 
ly intending to destroy each other from 
a distance, Perhaps, I say perhaps, once 
more Christians can hold the world to- 
gether. —EvuGENE CARSON BLAKE 





Young Presbyterians 
Meet in Indiana 


While attention was focused on th 
two political conventions last month 
more than 300 young delegates from aj 
parts of the country were making his. 
tory in a tri-Presbyterian council meeting 
on the campus of Hanover College 
Hanover, Indiana, August 11-18. Their 
sessions were a vital demonstration of 
democracy at work. 

This was the first joint meeting of 
its kind in the history of America’s three 
major Presbyterian churches. Taking 
part in discussions of “common interests 
and concerns” were high-school and col. 
lege young people of the Westminste 
Fellowship National Council of th 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., Assembly's 
Youth Council of the Presbyteria 
Church U.S. (Southern), and the United 
Presbyterian National Council of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

Denominational merger was not dis. 
cussed at the meeting. Instead, the 
groups centered their attention on things 
they have in common in their youth pro 
grams. The larger number of the dele 
gates were high-school age, and they 
talked over missions, stewardship, social 
problems, evangelism, and military per 
sonnel in interchurch groups. 

College-age delegates considered such 
additional topics as ecumenical relations, 
curriculum, summer service and study, 
and racial integration. 

From these discussions reports were 
brought back to separate denomina 
tional meetings held daily during the 
week. For the last two days, their re 
ports, together with recommendations 
from “policy” groups of the councils, 
were considered in plenary sessions. 

On racial integration the young peopk 


- 


These pe young Presbyterians snehied at the tri-church meeting in Hanovs 
Indiana. They are, from the left: Joyce Skeen, Hutchinson, Kansas (United); 
Patrick Miller, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. (U.S.) ; and Harriet Adamson, Topeka, Kan. (U.S.A.): 
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called for complete integration of stu- 
dent conferences, councils, local groups, 
and church-related colleges. 

On the subject of military service, the 
delegates had this to say: 
basic problems confronted in the armed 
services are ones that arise any time life 
is broadening, the fundamental prepara- 
tion (for military service) is a foundation 
in Christian faith and knowledge of the 
teaching and doctrines of the church. 
Time spent in armed forces must be 
looked upon as an opportunity for ma- 
turing in Christian life instead of time 
out or apart from the church.” 

Main item on the agenda for college 
students was a proposed plan of union 
for the campus student movements of 
three denominations—Westminster Fel- 
lowship of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., United Student Fellowship of 
the Congregational Christian and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Churches, 
and Disciples Student Fellowship of the 
Disciples of Christ. The united move- 
ment on college and university campuses 
would be known as the “United Campus 
Christian Fellowship.” 

The Westminster Fellowship National | 
Council approved the proposal in prin- | 
ciple and urged student groups to study | 
it in detail in the coming year. Earliest | 
possible date the union could take place, | 
if approved by all three movements, 
would probably be 1958. 

The meeting took on an international 
flavor with fraternal visitors present from 
Colombia, Nigeria, Hong Kong, India, 
and Lebanon, A somber note was 
sounded at the opening session when 
Antonio Welty of Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia, a senior at the Evangelical Sem- 
inary of Theology, Matanzas, Cuba, 
stood to ask the delegates to pray for 
Protestant church leaders in Colombia. 
“Colombia is now under a bloody and 
very cruel persecution from the govern- 
ment and the Roman .Catholic Church,” 
he said, 

One of the many interesting speakers 
at convocations was the Reverend Mil- 
ton Galamison, Presbyterian U.S.A. pas- 
tor from Brooklyn, who reported on his 
trip to the French Cameroun as an 
emissary of Westminster Fellowship Na- 
tional Council. Mr, Galamison told the 
young people that one of the African 
church’s greatest needs is a program for 
young people. He remained for the entire 
week, and was sought out by many small 
groups of delegates. 

No visitor at the meeting of these 


(Continued on page 37) 
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POLITICAL NOTES-For the first time since 1892, two 
members of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. are running against 
each other for the Presidency of the United States. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is a member of National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D.C., and Adlai E. Stevenson is a member of the 
Lake Forest Presbyterian Church, Lake Forest, Illinois. Although 
this is the second time that both men have been nominated for 
the Presidency, neither was a Presbyterian communicant in 1952. 
Both men joined the church-on profession of faith after the ‘52 
elections. @ In 1892 the opposing candidates were Grover Cleve- 
land, the son of a Presbyterian minister, and Benjamin Harrison. 
This also was the second time that President Harrison and former 
President Cleveland had run against each other. Both men as 
President belonged to congregations that merged to form the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church. The pews in which they worshiped 
are both in use today at National Church. @ Of the thirty-three 
different United States Presidents, six have been Presbyterian 
communicants—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, Benjamin Har- 
rison, Wilson, and Eisenhower. Several other Presidents—notably 
Abraham Lincoln—attended Presbyterian churches more than oc- 
casionally-during their lives. 





e FOCUS ON THE FAMILY-—An unusual survey team is 
completing a nationwide study of American family life. The team 
members—a Protestant professor from Harvard and a Jesuit pro- 
fessor from. Regis College, Denver, Colorado—say that their cur- 
rent project, financed by the Ford Foundation, has renewed their 
confidence in the U.S. family. Some of their conclusions, based on 
the study of 300,000 people in eight large cities, are: 1) Big-city 
living does not disrupt family life. 2) “Extreme” income families 
have more trouble with children than moderate income families. 
“Extreme” income families have less than $2,000 or more than 
$10,000 a year. 3) Families in which parents are of different faiths 
have more trouble than those in which the father and mother hold 
the same religious views. 





NEW TROUBLE SPOT?-—According to reports received 
rom Lutheran sources in Latin America, Mexico may be the next 
country to experience worsening Roman Catholic-Protestant re- 
lationships. One report states: “Rumors are current that the new 
Roman Catholic archbishop [of Mexico] has pledged himself to 
slow down and stop the whole Protestant movement in Mexico. 
There has, in fact, been an increase in attacks on pastors and lead- 
ing laymen, usually in outlying towns. More insidious is the use 
of political influence by the Roman Church. The archbishop’s ‘new 
course’ is believed to have been made known at all levels of gov- 
ernment. . . . It was a shock to hear that, in one old city where 
we stayed, a Protestant ceremony was impossible. Two Americans 
in the large colony there had planned a wedding, but the [local 
Roman] bishop prevented it.” 
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three Presbyterian youth groups could 
have failed to observe at least these three 
things: 

]. The youths themselves were “in 
charge.” For the most part, they were 
thoroughly conversant with organiza- 
tional problems facing their denomina- 
tions, and they were there to learn 
through sharing. 

2, The meetings were priceless ex- 
amples of orderly, democratic procedure. 
Reports were offered in good form 
usually mimeographed for distribution 
in advance). Many a group of their 
dders would have profited from noting 
the young people’s familiarity with par- 
jamentary rules. Even the necessary 
complications of a three-in-one meeting 
presented little difficulty or confusion. 

8. The young people are searching 
for a strong theological orientation for 
their lives and their work in the church. 
They devoted themselves earnestly to a 
study of doctrines of the Reformed faith 
under the guidance of Dr, Robert John- 
son, professor of systematic theology at 
Western Theological Seminary. 

The delegates from the three Presby- 
terian Churches noted broad differences 
in the organizational structure of their 
youth groups. They expressed concern 
over the complications that would result 
from a sudden merging of their groups 
without careful advance study. There 
were observable differences in the 


groups’ understanding of how young 
people should “witness” to their Chris- 
tian faith. Hope of further joint meet- 
ings, and common planning, was 
frequently voiced. 

A statement issued by the three youth 
moderators seemed to express the con- 
sensus of the councils: 

“The week’s experience has provided 
each group with new ideas and attitudes 
which will strengthen the work of the 
individual councils. Through worship, 
study, and fellowship we have grown in 
our understanding of our common heri- 
tage as well as the value of a united ef- 
fort in meeting the problems facing 
Christian youth today.” 

—Locke E. Bowman, Jr. 


Maine Churches 
Form Farm Co-op 
Three elders of the Hartford Com- 


munity (Presbyterian) Church in cen- 
tral Maine recently called to order the 
first meeting of the Eastward Coopera- 
tive, Inc. The new organization, the 
state’s first “co-op” to be sponsored by 
a church, was brought into existence to 
help the many small farms of the area 
meet the need for mechanized equip- 
ment. 

From a charter membership of eight, 
Eastward Cooperative, Inc., hopes to 
grow to include all of Maine’s rural 
churches. Already the Hartford church 





Fund to Rebuild Tornado-wrecked Gym 


Two-and-a-half years ago a tornado 
dipped into the small town of Clarks- 
ville, Arkansas, and tore apart the new 
gymnasium on the campus of the Pres- 
byterian-related College of the Ozarks. 
The gym, filled with spectators watching 
a basketball game, was a total wreck, 
although there was no loss of life and 
injuries were surprisingly small. Dr. 
Winslow S. Drummond, College of the 
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Ozarks president, said at the time of the 
disaster that nearly $200,000 were 
needed to rebuild. 

Last month the college received 
$193,000 from the J. E. and L. E. Mabee 
Foundation for a new gymnasium and 
swimming pool, which should be ready 
for use next fall. Meanwhile, indoor 
athletic events will continue to be held 
in the town’s high-school gym. 


gym at College of the Ozarks will replace the building wrecked by tiiiendio 
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GIVEN to your Group! 


Coffee pot, 9 cups—Tea pot, 8 cups—Tray 24” 


See it... feel it . . . or you won't believe 
it! This exquisite 5-piece Silver Service, by 
International Silver Company, is given your or- 
ganization . . . just for selling 9 dozen one 
dollar bottles of Happy Home Vanilla! It's so 
easy . . . NO money needed from your treasury 
- Vanilla sent on credit . . . shipping 
charges prepaid . . . no hidden expenses . . . 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Your group deserves the finest for gracious 
entertaining, so mail coupon today for com- 
plete details. Quantity limited so don’t delay. 


wees MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

SOUTHERN FLAVORING COMPANY 

Dept. $-429S, Bedford, Virginia 

Please send us complete details on the Silver 

Service Offer. 4 
’ 
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RUBBER SCRUBBER 


the SCOURING PAD of 1000 uses! 
If you hate scouring, you'll love the new 
Rubber Scrubber. Ideal for benevolent and 
fraternal sales! Repeat sales GUARANTEED! 


Write us for your 
FREE SAMPLE 
and full particulars 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. (pepr. 8) 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 





























NEW AND TESTED MONEY RAISER 


Tune 


—tTraditional jingle belis with colorful Christmas deco- 
rations. Attach to door with suction cup. Ring when 
door is opened. 

An easy-to-sell dollar item on which you moke 40%, 


and even more! 
Write for Full Information 


TATTLE TUNE BELLS 
2253 Arthur Ave, Lakeweed 7, Ohic 
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Lifetime Income 


for YOURSELF and 
LOVED ONES...through 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Survivorship 


ANNUITIES 


You, as an annuitant, can “memorial- 
ize” yourself by providing a SUR- 
VIVORSHIP agreement. After you 
pass on, your loved ones get the same 
dependable, guaranteed income that 
you received during your lifetime. 
During the survivor’s life, the con- 
tinuing dividends serve as a yearly 
gift-reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Dividends from stocks, bonds and 
other securities vary from year to year 
but your PRESBYTERIAN AN- 
NUITY returns always remain the 
same for you and your survivors in 
spite of depressions, wars, and eco- 
nomic conditions. No need for re- 
investment, no legal fees, no shrink- 
age of income, liberal tax exemption. 
Over 70 years of continuous payments 
to Presbyterian Annuitants is a guar- 
antee of safety and dependability. 


Write today for free booklet. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10. N Y 


1 om interested in Presbyterion Annu'ties. 
Please tell me whet percent income | would 
receive, my dete of birth being___ 

month dey yeor 

At present |! om most interested in 


© Beerd of Netionol Missions 
OC Beard of Foreign Missions 
DC Beerd of Christion Educotion 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details 


Name 
Address 














NEWS 


has voted at a congregational meeting 
to join the co-op. The Reverend Carl 
Geores, pastor at Hartford and several 
other small communities, explains that 
the new organization was made possible 
by a $1,000 gift from a woman member 
of a Presbyterian church at Troy, New 
York. She heard about the project at a 
meeting addressed by the Reverend 
William Burger, coordinator of rural 
churches in Maine. 

Additional gifts from churches in New 
Jersey and New York, plus a bank loan, 
enabled Eastward Cooperative, Inc., to 
make its first purchase: a 1953 tractor 
together with a cultivator, a mowing 
and With 
profits from the first season, members 


machine, plows, harrows. 
already are looking to their next acquisi- 


tion: a baler or (since winter is approach- 











| ing) a snow shovel. 


+ 200" ANNIVERSARY of NASSAU HALL 


i 
der 
UNITED STATES PON 


Stamp Honors” - 
“Liberty Hall” 


John Witherspoon, Scottish-born 
American patriot, assumed the presi- 
dency of the College of New Jersey in 
1768, before the institution became 
Princeton University. Nassau Hall, the 
college’s principal building, had been 
built only twelve years. To Presbyterian 
clergyman Witherspoon, it looked much 
like the Dawkins print used on the 
bicentennial commemorative stamp 
(above) being issued this month. 

In the quarter-century of classes end- 
ing with 1800, Witherspoon’s infectious 
zest for religious and political independ- 
ence produced amazing results. “Liberty 
Hall,” as the college has been called, 
produced: two signers of the Declaration 
of Independence; twenty-eight members 
of the Continental Congress; a chief jus- 
tice and four associate justices of the 
Supreme Court; five secretaries of state; 
four secretaries of the treasury; three 
secretaries of the navy; a secretary of 
war; a postmaster-general; four attor- 
neys-general; thirty-three senators and 
sixty representatives to the federal Con- 
gress. 

Witherspoon was well aware that 
theological and philosophical ideas 


would become meaningless unless th 
were related to the issues of the dy 
In a sermon he gave at Princeton ; 
May, 1776, he said, “There is no 
single instance in history in which ¢ 
liberty was lost and religious liberty 
served entire. . . . He is the best frie 
to American Liberty, who is the mp 
sincere and active in promoting ty 
and undefiled religion—God grant thatjy 
America true religion and civil lib 
may be inseparable and that the ung 
attempts to destroy the one may int 
issue tend to the support and estab 
ment of both.” 


Senate Urges Treaties 


Without Discrimination 

Shortly before adjournment, the Se. 
ate unanimously adopted a_resolutig 
declaring the State Department shoul 
avoid agreements with foreign countrig 
that practice religious discrimination 
against American citizens. 

The measure was aimed specificah 
at current discrimination by Sani 
Arabia against American servicemen 
diplomats, and businessmen of the Jew 
ish faith. Language of the resolution 
however, is sufficiently broad to appl 
to all countries at all times. 

In negotiatidns between the United 
States and other nations, the resolutio 
said, “Every reasonable effort should} 
made to maintain the primary principle 
of no discrimination. Religious distinc 
tions directed against this country’s cit 
zens are “incompatible with the relation 
that should exist among friendly 
nations.” 

Less than a week after this resolution 
was approved by the Senate, the State 
Department said it would urge ratifice 
tion of the controversial treaty with 
Haiti which omits the customary guar 
antee of religious liberty to American 
residing abroad. Protestant church 
groups had asked that the treaty d 
friendship, commerce, and navigation 
with Haiti be withdrawn “until the usu 
provisions for religious liberty can be it- 
serted.” 

The State Department pointed ott 
that it had approved postponement # 
the treaty until the next Congress be 
cause it did not Wish to delay action @ 
three similar treaties then before th 
Senate. The treaties with Iran, Nicat® 
gua, and The Netherlands contained 
provisions guaranteeing religious rights 
of American citizens. All were ratified 
before adjournment. 
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HEAT THAT 
COLD ROOM! 


A lifetime cast-iron rodiotor 
thot plugs in any electric out- 
let. Patented thermostat saves 
electricity. Underwriter op- 
proved. 

6 SIZES: 
3 portable, 3 stationary 

Nothing heats like 

cast iron! 
Perfect (or summer cottages. cn- 
closed porches, motels, bed- 
rooms, basements, offices, milk 
rooms, ctc. 


$73.70f.0. rm 
Zanesville, 
Burnham 
Portable 
Steam Radiator 
r 
Write for FREE circular ij 
& 


BURNHAM CORPORATION 


PL-96, Zanesville, Ohio 
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ow NEW, DIFFERENT, EXCLUSIVE 


coal CHRISTMAS CARDS 


WRAPPINGS, RIBBONS, STATIONERY, GIFTS 


79 - y f 
Yen H-Brush svoes 
‘ a 
J Get our FREE MLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
and complete 
MONEY-MAKING PLAN today! 
Your curiosity will be well rewarded 
ORDERS GALORE and EASY EXTRA 
MONEY will amoze you. Your circle of 
friends and customers will grow, making 
NEW sales and MORE profits easier. Don't 
be sotisfied with “just os good”. Shew 
only the BEST. DEAL WITH A LEADER 
don't delay, act today; 
it costs nothing to try; 
just send postal cord to 


New Bonus Plan 
eorns you up to and 


OVER 


PEN-'N- BRUSH, Dept. PL-9, 139 Duane St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses. bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’s 


ae mie? 


this soothing, cush- 
MAKE MONEY with 


GRIP-NEAT 


superior moleskia 
HANGER COVERS 


to any size or shape 
sod coply. At Drug, 

of soft, foamy Polyurethane 
in exquisite pastel colors. 


partment. 
5- 10d stores. 
* Grip-Neat makes wire han- 
gers useful and glamorous. 
Non-Slip! Non-Rust! Non-Crease! 
write to 





0 
Dept. BGN WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


PRINTED 
NAME 8 a 
Gomme eee Labels printed wit 


name and address (or ANY W' ORDING 
up to 15 words) only 35¢, or THREE ——$——— 
wets $1.00, or SEVEN sets $2.00! Sick SSS 
on letters, pkgs., books, etc. Sane OOS 
different name on each set. FREE with order—Agents and 
ising Plans. Order NOW! Money-back guarantee. 
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YOUR OLD FUR COAT 


RESTYLED TO NEW CAPE, ¢ 
Stole or Jacket—All 1 Price 
(Tax Free) 
Send for free stylebook of 27 gorgeous 
fashions we can make from ovtworn fur. 
Only $22.95, Save over 50%. Write: 


MORTON'S, DEPT. S1-W, WASPINGTON 4, 0.c. 


WORLD'S OLDEST. LARGEST 1 PRICE PUR SERVICE. 
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Of People and Places 


NEW YORK PLANS LARGE DRIVE 

The Presbyterian Progress Program 
of the Presbytery of New York is sched- 
uled to get under way soon with the 


raising of $5,000,000 for extension of 


church work throughout Manhattan, the 


Bronx, and Staten Island. First phase of 


the campaign will call for the raising of 
_| $1,250,000 this winter from Presbyte- 
rian churches, plus a separate fund of 
$500,000 from non-Presbyterian sources 
for the Morningside Community Center. 
The balance of the total goal will be 
sought over a five-year period. Mr. R. 
Ogden Purves, an elder of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, will serve 
as general chairman of the program. 


SERVICE TO HUNGARIANS NOTED 

Fifty years of service to Hungarian 
people were marked recently by the 
First Magyar Presbyterian Church in 
New York, New York, and its pastor, the 
Reverend Dr. Ladislaus Harsanyi. Dr. 
Harsanyi has been pastor of the mission- 
aided church for forty-six years, Seventy- 
two years of age, he is the eighth min- 
ister of his family. 


NEW BUILDING FOR COLLEGE OF IDAHO 
An action taken at the last meeting of 


the Synod of Idaho is expected to result | 
in the building of a $300,000 chapel- | 
auditorium addition to the Presbyterian- | 


related College of Idaho at Caldwell. 
It will have a seating capacity of be- 
tween 800 to 1,000 persons. A condi- 
tional challenge fund of $150,000 
spurred the action to raise a like amount 
within the next three years. The synod 
will endeavor to have all of the churches 
therein participate in contributing to the 
fund, $50,000 of which has already been 
assured from non-Presbyterian church 
sources in the state. 


THE PERFECT ADDRESS 

Westminster Lane and Witherspoon 
Drive is going to be the address of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Kokomo, 
Indiana (the Reverend Harry P. Wal- 
rond, pastor). In examining the plans of 
the site on which First Church plans to 
build a new plant, it was noted that two 
streets bordering the plot were not offi- 
cially named. A petition to the council- 
men of Kokomo was proposed and duly 
executed. As a result, the address of the 
new church brings to the neighborhood 
names of Presbyterian historical signifi- 
cance. 








wu Bible 


(Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook’’} 


Book OF a Lifetime... For a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for § § Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 
Amazing Archaeological Discoverie 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece a 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 
An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 

ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 
Now Contains “Best Bible Verses”. There 
is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 

(Further particulars sent on request} 
4x 64 x 1% inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 
Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicage90, I | Mi. 




















DR. HALFORD E. LUCCOCK says: 
“There is emphatic Christian message 
in every word ... These sermons have 
simplicity and force ... They go to 
their mark like a bullet.” 


BY AARON N. MECKEL, D.D., LL.D. 
Foreword by Dr. Halford E. Luccock 
A creative approach to life’s problems 
— showing why “positive thinking” is 
not enough. 
A Pulpit Book Club Selection 
$3.50 at all bookstores 
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WOODLYN 
BUTTER CRUNCH 


A tantalizing blend of No. 1 Va. ; 
anuts, roasted cashews and South 
cocoanut bathed in pure butter crunch. Riseed 
to you deliciously fresh in gayly decorated re-usable 
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PACKAGE and full color illustrated booklet 
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LIKE TO ENTER CONTESTS? 
Esther Womer's $1 booklet 
CONTESTS ARE FUN 


will be a big help to you. Esther was a state finalist 
im recent Mrs. America contest and has consistently won 
cash and merchandise prizes in all types of contests. 
One contest she won also meant $100 cash gift for the 
First Presbyterian Church, Wichita, Kans. 
Current issue of CONTEST NEWS LETTER 
included FREE if you refer to this ad. 


ESTHER WOMER PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. P, 1664 N. Clarence, Wichita 12, Kans. 
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NEWS 


HYMNALS FORM CROSS 

Five hundred and one new Hymnals 
were dedicated recently in the new sanc- 
tuary of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico (the Rev- 
erend Dr. Everett B. King, pastor). 
Members and friends gave 401 of them 
as memorials; the remainder was pre- 
sented by one of the church’s organiza- 
tions. Before distribution in the pews, the 
Hymnals were placed in front of the 
congregation with some reversed so as 
to form a cross in the center. 


FUND CAMPAIGN GOES OVER THE TOP 

A Capital Funds Campaign, launched 
early this year by the Presbytery of 
Buffalo-Niagara with a goal of $750,000, 
was concluded recently with subscrip- 
tions totaling $880,000. All of the sixty- 
three congregations in the presbytery 
are participating in raising the funds. 
Uses of the campaign money include 
the following: $300,000 for homes for 
the aging; $200,000 for church exten- 
sion; $125,000 for a youth conference 
center; $50,000 to the University Pres- 
byterian Church in Buffalo to help erect 
a wing; $25,000 to the Presbyterian 
Church of Fredonia; $25,000 to the 
Lackawanna Friendship House to build 
a gymnasium; and $25,000 for work on 
three Indian reservations. 


FIRST PRESBYTERY FOUNDING NOTED 
An interchurch, interracial group 
of approximately 175 persons recently 
marked the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the first presbytery in the 
United States. Attending the dinner, and 
the worship service which followed in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, were representa- 
tives of the Presbyterian Churches U. S. 
and U. S. A., and the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church. Principal 
speaker at the celebration was Dr. E. T. 


Thompson, professor of church history 
at Union Theological Seminary, Rid, 
mond, Virginia. 

@ Another commemoration service oh 
serving the 250th anniversary of th 
founding of the first presbytery in thi 
country, and the 106th anniversary ¢ 
the organization of the First Presbyte 
rian Church of Austin, Texas (the Rever. 
end Frederick E. Brooks, pastor), wa 
held recently by that congregation 
Highlight of the occasion was the nis. 
ing of an anniversary gift of $5,000 fo 
two new Presbyterian churches in Avs 
tin. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

At a reception held recently by th 
congregation of First Presbyteria 
Church, Santa Ana, California, the pas 
tor, Dr. O. Scott McFarland, and Mr, 
McFarland, were honored. The occasion 
marked the retirement of Dr. McFarland 
after forty-three years in the active min. 
istry, more than twenty-nine of which 
were spent at First Church. During the 
service the couple was presented a mon- 
etary gift. Last month they left fora 
trip to Europe. 
@ Twenty-one members of the Presby- 
terian Church of Jonesboro, Tennessee 
(the Reverend Floyd D. Ballard, pas 
tor), were honored recently at a special 
service for memberships ranging from 
fifty to seventy-nine years. 
@ Mrs. Frances Raynor Meaker, the 
oldest living member of the First Pres 
byterian Church, Carbondale, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend David R. Kennedy, 
pastor), observed her ninetieth birthday 
recently at her home. She had 156 
callers and received many gifts, flowers, 
and cards. For fifty of her seventy-five 
years in First Church, Mrs. Meaker 
taught in the church school. She has also 
been a leader in all of the women’s or 
ganizations. She founded the first parent- 
teacher group in Carbondale; organized 
the local chapter of the American Red 
Cross and the first Visiting Nurse Assoc 
ation. She also served as head of house 
at Wellesley College for nine years. She 
is honorary president of the Lackawanna 
Presbyterial Society and an honorary 
member of all three Boards of the Pres 
byterian Church U. S. A. Through 
Women’s Opportunity Giving. of Lacks 
wanna Presbyterial, a gift was made it 
Mrs. Meaker’s honor to the Christian 
Church at Foulassi, Africa, through the 
Board of Foreign Missions. The gift wil 
provide windows, doors, and a pulpit for 
the church. 
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MONEY 
CAN BE BEAUTIFUL 


(Continued from page 9) 


cal doctor to the heart of Africa, but he 
aan make it possible for another to go, 
and he can provide the doctor with an 
operating theater and instruments. He 
may not be able to take the platform in 
the Christian interest, but he can see to 
it that others who offer themselves are 
tained for the task and supported in 
the discharge of it. Used thus, money is 
s much stored-up personality. We can 
write on it, “Holiness to the Lord.” It 
isa sacramental thing. 

Once seen in that light, we cease to 
think of it as our own to do with as we 
please. It is not our own: it is a sacred 
trust committed to us by God. We are 
stewards of it and answerable to him for 
the use we make of it. It is impossible 
amy longer to slip into the collection 
plate a casual coin bearing no relation 
toour income or to the object for which 
itis given, after the fashion of the wor- 
shiper who 

... put his nickel in the plate 

And meekly raised his eyes. 

One week's rent was duly paid 

For mansions in the skies. 
Instead, our giving becomes the expres- 
son of our attitude to life and of a 
Christian philosophy of life. It is not de- 
pendent on what happens to be left over 
when other things—clubs, theaters, coun- 
try week ends—have had their full share. 
Itis not offered in the spirit of the pros- 
perous man who said, when making his 
pledge to his church, “I think I can give 
fifty dollars without feeling it.” It is 
offered in the conviction that nothing 
is good enough or great enough or costly 
enough for God. 

When money is seen in terms of its 
Christian possibilities, giving is spon- 
taneous and proportioned and generous 
to the point of self-sacrifice. It takes 
the form of a deliberate self-assessment 
in the presence of God for the needs of 
his church. No one has any right to 
dictate what the amount should be. The 
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New Testament nowhere stipulates a 
precise amount. Some maintain that it 
should be a tenth of one’s income in 
view of the ordinance to that effect in 
the Old Testament, but there is no such 
ordinance in the New Testament for the 
reason that Christianity is not a legal- 
istic religion. A tenth may not be enough 
for some, while for others it may be 
too much. A tenth of fifty dollars a week 
would mean more than a tenth of five 
hundred dollars a week, since as income 
rises the proportionate amount required 
for the primary needs of life diminishes. 
But if, whatever our income, we see 
money in terms of what it can mean 
and do, if we see it as an extension of 
our personality and a sacramental thing, 
we shall give as we have been pros- 
pered—there is the New Testament 
principle—and shall do it freely and 
gladly and in the spirit of Joyce Kilmer 
when he wrote, 

Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 

Than all the hosts of land and sea. 

So let me render back again 

This millionth of Thy gift. Amen. 
For us, if we have a sense of steward- 
ship, money is not merely something 
which we carry in our pocket or deposit 
in the bank, It is far more than a medium 
of exchange, a commodity for buying 
and selling in the markets of the world. 
It is the extension of our personality. It 
is flesh, and blood, and brains, It is a 
sacramental thing, not grimy or filthy, 
but beautiful as the grace of God. It is 
the means whereby we can serve our 
fellows and have others serve them. It 
is the means whereby we express in 
action our gratitude to God for the 
blessings he has so abundantly bestowed 
upon us in Christ and in the gospel. 

George Gissing once came across a 
boy of about ten years of age who, his 
head hidden in his arms against a tree 
trunk, was crying bitterly. He asked him 
what the matter was and learned that 
the little fellow had been sent with six- 
pence on an errand and had lost it on 
the way. His parents were poor; and he 
knew the loss was serious, and was 
afraid to go home. What sort of a world 
do we live in? It set Gissing thinking. 
A child weeping his heart out because 
he had lost a sixpence., Then, he adds, 
“I put my hand into my pocket and 
wrought sixpenny worth of miracle.” 
Money is not omnipotent, and there are 
things it can never buy; but it can be 
a tremendous power for good. It can 
make the desert places of life blossom 
as the rose. It can work miracles of 
transformal and renewal. With it we can 
serve God and help build his Kingdom. 





/ Presbyterian college 
graduates serve 
their communities 


JAMES F. MARTIN, JR., a graduate of Pres- 
byterian-related Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Missouri, is cashier of the Bank 
of Lee’s Summit, Lee’s Summit, Mo. A 
Navy veteran, he has served as deacon 
and now as elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church there. For several years he has 
taught a young married couples’ class in 
the Sunday School. He is president of 
the Lee’s Summit Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Missouri Valley College 
Alumni Association. 


Mr. Martin is one of the thousands of 
graduates of Presbyterian colleges who 
are serving their communities and their 
churches as responsible and informed 
Christian citizens. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
is lending ever-increasing support to its 
41 colleges. But it alone cannot meet 
their total needs. Support by individual 
Presbyterians is also necessary. 

If you, as an individual, would like to 
discuss a gift or a bequest to a church- 
related college, please send in this coupon. 


Board of 
Christian Education 


Li\ Division of Higher Education 


808 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





I am interested in helping Presbyterian col- 
leges serve the Church. Please send me infor- 
mation about colleges near my home. 








ADDRESS 














CHILDREN’S STORY... 


a 
Tue Secret SWIMMING HOLE 


For the first time, Chuck Tate was 
going to take his younger brother, Jerry, 
swimming. As the boys pulled their 
overalls over their swimming trunks, 
Chuck explained to Jerry, “When we get 
to the willows, we can jump out of our 
overalls right into the water.” 

“Is it deep?” asked Jerry. 

“Deep enough to swim, but not over 
your head. I tell you, it’s a perfect swim- 
ming hole. The creek runs right through 
it, but it has a couple of springs, too. 
Come on, let’s go.” 

“Down our lane to the meadow?” 
Jerry asked. 

“No, that’s too far. If we go through 
the village and down Old Larabey’s 
Lane, we're there. I tell you, it’s right 
behind Old Larabey’s house. The willows 
hide it. Now keep it secret, Jerry. Don't 
tell anybody.” 

“I won't,” Jerry promised. “I won't tell 
a soul.” 

“It will be our own secret swimming 
hole,” Chuck said. 

The boys swung out along the road 
through the village. In almost no time 
at all they were going down the cool 
shaded lane beside Mr. Larabey’s barn. 
Jerry was so proud that Chuck was shar- 
ing this secret with him that he puckered 
up his lips and let out a whistle. 

“Shhhh—” Chuck clapped his hand 
over Jerry's mouth. The whistle died 
but not soon enough. Mr. Larabey, who 
was bending over the water trough, 
heard it. He straightened up, saw the 
boys in his lane, and rushed toward 
them. 

“What are you young rascals doin’ in 
my lane?” he bellowed. Both boys were 
too frightened to speak. “Well, what are 
you doing? Answer me.” 

Chuck found his voice. “Nothing, 
nothing, Mr. Larabey, just going down 
to the creek.” 

“What for? There’s no fish for fishing.” 

“We thought we might go swimming,” 
Chuck answered. 

“Swimming! A likely story.” Mr. Lara- 
bey’s face turned purple with sudden 
anger. His mouth puckered up as 
though he were trying to swallow a 
mouthful of cherries. “You're not telling 
the truth. You know there’s not much 
water in the creek this time of year. Get 
off my land. Get! Both of you!” 

The boys turned and fled. Their faces 
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looked like two black thunderclouds. 
They were angry. Almost as angry as 
the man who had driven them off his 
land. 

“Old Larabey’s mean!” Chuck ground 
his teeth together. 

“I can't stand him.” Jerry doubled up 
his fists. 

“Wouldn't even let us walk through his 
old lane,” Chuck grumbled. 

“Wish I were big enough to sock 
him!” Jerry looked at his fists. 

By this time they had reached the 
door of the church where they attended 
Sunday school. Near the doorway stood 
the bulletin board. On the board in big 
letters were the words, “Love your 
enemies.” 

“Ohhh—” Chuck stood still and looked 
at the words. Very slowly he read them 
to Jerry. They looked at each other. They 
looked up at the tall steeple of the 
church. 

“Come on, Jerry, let’s forget all about 
Old—” Chuck hesitated—“Mr. Larabey, 
and go swimming.” 

This time the boys took the long way 
*round—down their own lane to the creek 


bed. By following the creek through the’ 


meadow, they finally came to the clump 
of willows. There, sure enough, hidden 
among the trees, was a swimming hole, 
Chuck's secret. They jumped out of their 
overalls and into the clear cool water. 
All afternoon they splashed and 
kicked. They ducked and swam. 
Chuck was so intent upon teaching 
Jerry how to float on his back that he 


heard nothing of the excitement in th 
village—until the fire siren sounded j 
weird warning. 

“Fire!” cried Chuck. 

“Fire?” questioned Jerry. 

Out of the water and up the bank they 
ran. Peering through the, willows, the 
saw smoke curling up from Mr. Lan. 
bey’s barn. 

Within minutes everyone who lived jy 
the village was there. From the fire truck 
a stream of water poured onto the bun. 
ing barn. But everyone knew it wa 
hopeless. Nothing could save the bam 
The water in the fire truck’s tank wa 
soon gone. Sparks flew from the bam» 
the roof of Mr. Larabey’s home. 

“Water,” cried the fire chief. “We 
have to have water to save the house” 
He sent men to the creek. “There shoul 
be a water hole under the bridge,” k 
told them. But soon the men ran bad 

“There’s hardly a trickle of water i 
the creek,” they reported. 

“But the water hole,” questioned th 
chief. “Didn’t you find a water hok 
under the bridge?” 

“No, nothing but a dry creek bed’ 

Suddenly Jerry and Chuck realize 
that they were the only ones who knev 
about the water hole hidden among th 
willows. 

Jerry caught Chuck’s arm. “Are yo 
going to tell our secret?” 

Chuck looked at the cloud of smoke. 
It was as black and angry to see as M; 
Larabey’s face had been. But at t 
moment the wind changed, blowing ti 
smoke aside. And there against the 
Chuck saw the church steeple. Throug 
his mind flashed the words, “Love y 
enemies.” 

“Chief,” he shouted. “Chief! There's! 
water hole in the willows.” 

“Are you sure?” The fire chief's voit 
was serious. 

“Look!” Chuck took hold of the leg 
his swimming trunks and wrung ¢ 
drops of water. 

“Jump on the fire truck, boys. Lets 
go!” 

Within seconds the men had dropped 
the suction hose into Chuck’s swimming 
hole. The fire pump forced the wate! 
through the long hose. When the stream 
of water leaped high in the air, a shou! 
went up from the villagers, “Old Lar 
bey’s house is saved.” 
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